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| EARLY TWO YEARS AGO Dr. FAULKNER GAVE US A COM- 
wehensive paper on English Bible translations, which 
2 prefaced with some observations on the general his- 
pry of Scripture translations, and then told the im- 
wessive story of the great English versions in their 
eder. In the present issue that account is finely sup- 
demented by Dr. Luccock’s review of The New ‘T'rans- 
tions, covering the independent efforts of modern 
sholars, with reference especially to the New Testa- 
sent. The ones dealt with are, the Twentieth Century 
©ew Testament and the translations of Professors 
Veymouth, Moffatt, and Goodspeed and Mrs. Mont- 
emery. 
As stated at the outset, the writer’s aim is not critical 
iscussion, but an endeavor to consider these works 
-om the standpoint of a pastor who discovers in them 
aluable aids in his own study of the Scriptures, and 
»alizes that, rightly used, they may help every reader 
> the Bible. After devoting some attention to the rea- 
ons for these independent and, to some, seemingly pre- 
mptuous efforts to make the New Testament better 
derstood, Dr. Luccock proceeds to show the difficul- 


P encountered and to comment on the attempts by 
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the scholars in question to make clearer certain pas- | 


sages. 
The whole paper is calculated to make the purpose | 
of these new translations better understood and to give } 
the lay Christian as well as the minister a clearer under- | 
standing of the whole matter of translating from one | 
language into another. It would be hard to find a fairer | 
estimate than this of the aim, nature, and value of the 
works in question. Moreover the suggestions as to their | 
proper use will be appreciated by the preacher as well as ! 
by the layman who desires to get the most from Bible 


study. 


IN THE MINDS OF MANY PREACHERS—AND SOME LAYMEN 
—sermon and oration seem to be synonymous terms. 
However, the oratorical style of pulpit delivery, so op- 
posed to the conversational, or classroom, manner, 
militates against the preacher as a, teacher. 

Of course, no one rule can be laid down for all men 
or for all occasions; circumstances alter cases. Still, it is 
evident that too little attention is paid to teaching as a_ 
proper element of pulpit deliverances, and Dr. Horne 
points this out in The Teaching Function in the Minis- 
try, a paper which clearly differentiates between the 
function of communicating ideas and that of awakens 
ing them. 

After a few words on the relation of preaching and 
teaching, the importance of effective reading of the 
Scriptures is emphasized as one of the ways to awaken 
the hearer to their meaning, and a few rules to this end 
are given. Attention is then directed to the question of 
making oneself a teacher, and some suggestions are 
added; after this comes the subject of Bible teaching, 
with some of the principles involved; and there is also 
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given an outline of the conditions of Christian disciple- 
ship. | 

Dr. Horne, who is the head of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University, does not seek here to do 
more than outline his important subject, but what he 
writes is richly suggestive to the preacher who is desir- 
jous of developing his powers and opportunities to their 
utmost. 


AS THE Hoty GRAIL BEEN FOUND? Is IT POSSIBLE 
that archeology has achieved the triumph of recovering 
the very cup of the Last Supper? During the past ten 
years scholars versed in early church and collateral his- 
tory have found the question worthy of notice. 

To the Protestant, even those relics alleged to have 
been most intimately associated with the life and person 
of our Lord have served more often to occasion specu- 
lation upon human credulity than to call forth anything 
like reverence for the objects themselves. However, a 
few years ago a chalice was found at Antioch, so re- 
markable in beauty and wrought with such amazing 
skill, even in minute detail, that it has a unique inter- 
est for students of Christian archeology, even in this 
rotestant country. This quarterly does not presume 
(0 pass judgment upon the origin of the chalice, but 
opens its pages to an account of it by the scholar whose 
evotion to the subject gives him, above others, the 
right to speak. 

Dr. Eisen was the first to suspect that The Great 
Chalice of Antioch, upon which he writes, might be 
‘dentified as the cup of the Last Supper. His interest 
as a scholar who has specialized on early Chris- 
ian times was thus aroused, and he has given no less 
han nine years to this rare find. His account here of 
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its discovery, preservation, and study makes a narra- 
tive not only fascinating in itself, but one indirectly 
throwing much light upon the vast amount of pains- 
taking research, investigation, and reflection necessary 
to qualify one who would endeavor to appraise an ob- 
ject of this character. 
Anyone who has had the privilege of viewing the 
chalice and of examining with a glass its exquisite work- 
manship, the marked individuality of the figures de- | 
picted, the singularly gracious expression that has 
lingered through the centuries upon the graven face of 
Christ as Saviour, and the general marks of both artis- 
tic and technical skill will admit that evidently it once 
had a significance peculiarly its own. The early Chris- 
tians who authorized its fabrication must have held as” 
precious beyond all others of like use the plain inner cup_ 
to which its superb and costly holder was intended to do 
honor. | 


‘ 
s 
ee eS ea... 


TRADITION HAS PROBABLY LESS INFLUENCE OVER AMERI- 
can Protestantism than over any other branch of the 
whole Christian body. For this reason the average in-— 
telligent member of our evangelical churches has not 
been greatly concerned over the Anglo-Catholic move-_ 
ment in England. He cannot easily feel the influence — 
of her Catholic period upon a country which “thinks 
backwards as well as forwards,” especially when thes 
chronicles of our own land have no such Roman back-— 
ground as have those of the British Isles. : 
Yet the present agitation in the Church of England 
deserves attention, if for no other reason, because 
through contemporary events it affords a study of cer- 
tain forces that have ever played upon the development 


of religious beliefs. The symbolic, the esthetic, and 
the mystical, for example, have their powerful appeal, 
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an appeal that may supplant that of a declining spiritu- 
ality. 

Such reflections may arise in the mind of the reader 
who follows Mr. Wilson in his account of The Crisis in 
the Anglican Church. After some remarks upon the 
ifference between the church situation in England and 
that in the United States and the British Dominions, 
me takes up the gradual weakening of the strictly 
Protestant and Puritan elements in the Established 
Shurch and the rise of the Catholic element. The effect 
of Modernism upon the latter is touched upon. The 
jopular taste as influenced by ritualism and symbolism 
and the resulting substitution of form for spirit fur- 
nish the topic for an important section of the article, 
which closes with several paragraphs upon the subtleties 
of the Catholic movement, the present trend, and the 
probable outcome. 

One of the most significant thoughts suggested by 
3 well written paper is, that Protestantism cannot 

ely upon her history alone as a guarantee against reac- 
ion and relapse, but must ever replenish that quicken- 
mg spiritual power which made her. 


at 


\WHAT IS THE MOST URGENT NEED OF THE COUNTRY 
t/hurch? The solution of which one of its trying prob- 
ems would do most to restore the Christian church in 
‘he rural community to its old place of strength and 
nfluence? 

The answer may be discovered in Dr. McLaughlin’s 
prief paper on The Country Church. The author has 
erved as secretary of a committee of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church appointed to consider the needs of 
ural congregations, and so has personally had oppor- 
ja to get at the heart of the matter. 


| 
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He first sketches the unfavorable state of, and the i 
present unfavorable outlook for, the church located in 
a remote and isolated place, things we have become only . 
too familiar with, and then turns to a much more cheer- " 
ful aspect of the case. He does not find it true that all | 
country churches are dying out, or even declining, but 
cites specific instances of thriving societies in out of the 
way localities. One point strongly emphasized is, that | 
the city needs the country church to Christianize the 
population from which it is drawing its most vigorous 
young life in our time. : 
But the uppermost thought in the author’s mind | 
concerns the type of leadership the situation demands 
and the unusual opportunity for great, far-reaching, — 
and deeply appreciated service. The rural field offers : 
a very distinct opportunity to a courageous and capable | 
type of young minister, and if he is a loyal messenger 
of the Gospel and a natural leader, he will be able to— 
accomplish such things and see such tangible results as 
his urban brother pastors might well sigh for. | 


MokE RELIGIOUS BOOKS ARE CROWDING FOR ATTENTION — 
than any single periodical can properly deal with. We 
have selected for review this time: 


Literature of the New Testament.—Purinton. 
The Anglican Revival.—Brilioth. 

The Doctrine of Grace.—Jauncey. 

The Mystery-Religions and Christianity.— Angus. 
To Christ Through Evolution.—Sweet. 

A History of the Pharachs.—Weigall. 


R. M. K. 


THE NEW TRANSLATIONS 


By Rev. G. N. Luccocx, D.D., College Pastor, College of Wooster 


INCE the publication of the Revised Version of the 
ible, there have been five important independent trans- 
zations of the New Testament, two of them quite re- 
eent. Besides these, within the past year has been is- 
sued Dr. Moffat’s notable translation of the Old Testa- 
nent. It is the purpose of this article to give some ac- 
eount of these translations, not from the point of view 
of critical scholarship, but from that of a pastor who 
inds them as tools in his workshop and who thinks they 
will serve the uses of every earnest Bible reader. 


INCENTIVES 


he first independent translation to follow the publica- 
ion of the American Revised Version was an anony- 
aous venture of twenty representative scholars. ‘They 
hose as the title of their translation, The Twentieth 
Sentury New Testament. The title is significant of the 
eonviction which constrained them to offer an inde- 
vendent translation almost before the ink was dry on 
he pages of the American Revised Version. In the 
udgment of these twenty scholars the Revised Version 
was not a translation into the English now most in use. 
heir prefatory statement is, that “English-speaking 
people of today have not, until quite recently, had the 
»pportunity of reading the Bible in the English of their 
ben time. Though in the course of the last hundred 
rears the Bible has been translated in the vernacular of 


‘ost countries, the language of our Bible remains the 
11 
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English of three hundred years ago.” The revisers had | 
definitely and “faithfully adhered to the rule that the / 
alterations to be introduced should be expressed, as far | 
as possible, in the language of the Authorized Version, } 
or of the versions that preceded it.” This rule hardly | 
left opportunity, in the judgment of these twenty trans | 
lators, for giving English-speaking people the chance 
to read their Bibles “in that form of their own language | 
which they themselves use.” 

Another consideration was that all authorized or 
Standard Versions were printed in a form different 
from the form of all other modern books. This had two 
disadvantages. One was that it tended to give the im- 
pression that “the contents of the Bible had little to do 
with the life of today.” That tendency could not but 
make against the popular use of the Bible. ‘ 

The other disadvantage lies in the unattractiveness 
of the rigid chapter and verse form in which the Bible | 
is printed. ‘The writer will never forget the thrill of de-— 
light experienced in the reading of the handy volumes 
in Moulton’s Modern Reader’s Bible series. The pages 
in these little volumes are mechanically as beautiful as” 
the printer’s art can make them. Dr. Moulton used 


tion that the whole writing would be read through con- 
tinuously. The effect of the conventional printing of 
the Bible is to repel rather than invite such reading of 
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.e Scriptures as will leave on the reader’s mind the 
sfinite impression of a given writing as a whole. 

It was thought desirable by all the translators to do 
hat Mrs. Montgomery emphasizes, namely, to “use 
rery aid of typography to indicate dialogue, quotation, 
id other elements of the narrative.” Three of the five 
) farther and give sectional and paragraph headings, 
hich are of very definite value in stimulating and guid- 
_g the interest of the reader. All in all, every one who 
ves the Bible and loves to read it and is interested in 
wing everybody else read it must feel that, supremely 
uluable as our Authorized and Revised Versions are, 
evertheless, they leave so much to .be desired in the 
ay of natural and proper incentives to read, and helps 
» understand, the Scriptures, that these independent 
-anslators were called of God to do a good work. 


INTENTIONS 


t should be well understood that not one of these trans- 
tions was intended to be offered as a substitute for 
ther Authorized or Revised Version. What Dr. Wey- 
iouth said of his own, all of the others would approve 
3 a proper expression of their feeling toward their own 
ork: “One point can hardly be too emphatically em- 
hasized. It is not the present Translator’s ambition 
) supplant the versions already in general use, to which 
1eir intrinsic merit or long familiarity or both have 
wused all Christian minds so lovingly to cling. His 
esire has rather been to furnish a succinct and running 
mmentary (not doctrinal) to be used side by side 
ith its elder compeers.” 

The simple, clear intention has been to enable the 
2ader to feel while reading his Bible that he is in the 
ume world that he knows on the street, in the office or 


wherever he may be in the life that now is. ‘To quote | 
Rev. W. M. Grant, in The Ideals of the Early Church, 
as it was then, so ought it to be now, the aim of Chris- 
tian interpreters to present the message “in a religious 
vocabulary wnderstanded by the people.” “I am much — 
struck with the fact,” says Principal Iverach, “revealed 
to us by the Papyri recently discovered in Egypt, with | 
the large amount of Greek literature contained in them, 
that the New Testament is not written in the language © 
of the schools, or in the language of the literature of the — 
time, but in the common language which the common 
people used in daily intercourse, in the market- _placell ‘ 
and in the family. It is a most instructive lesson to the & 
preacher. Do not preach in mere literary language, do 
not use the language of Philosophy, or Psychology or — 
Science, or even Theology.” The task which these — 
translators set for themselves was to repeat that early — 
adventure of presenting the sacred oracles in such form 
that the average man might get the message in the lan- 
guage he knew best. . 
That was the intention of Tindale four hundred 
years ago, whose example, now much in the minds of in- 
telligent lovers of the Bible, no doubt has stimulated 
the undertaking of these recent independent transla- 
tions. Professor Goodspeed felt, and rightly, that 
American readers were entitled to have a translation 
in language as familiar to them as was the translation 
of British scholars in language familiar to English 
readers overseas. Mrs. Montgomery, besides wishing 
to signalize the completion of a century of work in Bible 
distribution, translation, and publication by the Ameri 
can Baptist Publication Society, felt moved by the ver 
worthy ambition “to make a translation chiefly designed 
for the ordinary reader, intended to remove the veil tha 
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literary and formal translation inevitably puts be- 
veen the reader of only average education and the 
seaning of the text.” 

Even since the publication of the Twentieth Century 
‘ew Testament and the translation by Professor Wey- 
-outh there have been many and important additions 
» the equipment of one who by translating the Scrip- 
ures into the speech of the people would make their 
seaning better understood and the reading of them the 
sore fascinating. An important part of the motives of 
‘rofessors Moffatt and Goodspeed and Mrs. Mont- 
omery in offering new translations was to give the 
verage Bible reader the benefit of this new wealth 
“material. And they have placed the whole English 
peaking Christian world under obligations to them. 


DIFFICULTIES 


-o one can feel the hazards of the translator’s under- 
-king more than the translator himself. Right at the 
art he encounters a vast prejudice. Among the read- 
-s for whom the translation is undertaken are many 
ho, just because they are not scholarly and cannot ap- 
reciate the shades of meaning so significant to one who 
ads the original languages, almost feel that to make an- 
-her translation of the Bible is sheer sacrilege. Such 
saders of the Bible have from childhood made them- 
-lyes familiar with it, have learned to love it, have found 
meat and drink for their souls, and not only see no 
2ed of changing a syllable, but even feel and fear that 
1e oracles of God are being tampered with. This preju- 
ce is something more than liking the old better; it re- 
nts the new as a disagreeable intruder. 
~ On the other hand, the translator finds a difficulty 
his own mind. His very scholarship to a degree lim- 
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its his capacity for understanding the language require- 
ments of the unlearned. His English, however modern } 
and clear to himself, cannot be voided of a certain tinge } 
effected by his knowledge of the original, and which may | 
be as a filmy cloud between his translation and the un- 
derstanding of the unlearned reader. When the Re- 
vised Version first appeared Mr. Spurgeon made the 
rather caustic comment, that the revisers were better | 
masters of Hebrew and Greek than they were of Eng- | 
lish. A really worth while translation must have in it 
the scholar’s understanding of the original language and 
the ignorant man’s familiarity with the everyday speech 
of the common people. And this is a combination psy-_ 
chologically very difficult to obtain. : 
There is a very serious practical difficulty in fixing” 
the limit of departure from the versions long established § 
and greatly revered. There must be very considerable _ 
departures, or the new translation cannot be justified. | 
If it be kept in mind that the purpose of these inde- 
pendent translations is not to supplant the accepted ver- 
sions, but rather to supplement them in the direction of 
a better understanding of the meaning of the Scrip-_ 
tures, the reader will experience less of a shock when, a 
the turn of a paragraph, he comes face to face with an 
old friend in a new suit of clothes. While the style of 
the new garment may offend his taste, yet, if it helps 
him to understand something about his friend that he 
had never observed before, the shock, like many another 
shock, may prove wholesome. 
However, if the shock be too great, the translator 
may risk the loss of a friendly reader. What possible 
Justification can there be for changing a word in John 
3:16% In these five independent translations are five 
different renderings of that verse, so dear to the hearts 
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all Christians, and all of them different from the older 
‘rsions. Mrs. Montgomery makes the least change, 
ad so far, at that point, offers the best translation. 

When one reads “immortal life” or “life of the 
ces” for the familiar “everlasting life,” instead of hav- 
i@ a sense of gain in understanding the meaning, the 
eling rather is one of loss and confusion of mind. 
aife of the ages” savors more of the language of 
olarship than the vernacular of the papyri. The 
reaning of John 3: 16, as translated in the Authorized 
rsion, is as plain as language can make it, and if any 
.e does not receive its message, what he needs is not a 
w translation, but a new heart. 

In Professor Weymouth’s prefatory remarks there 
one paragraph, very significant of danger to be 
aarded against by the translator, of which the devout 
ader of the Bible will have the liveliest_appreciation: 

In the endeavor to find in Twentieth Century English a pre- 
e equivalent to a Greek word, phrase, or sentence there are 
o dangers to be guarded against. There are a Scylla and a 
zarybdis. On the one hand there is the English of Society, on 
> other hand, that of the utterly uneducated, each of these 
‘tois having its own special, though expressive, borderland, 
ich we name ‘slang.’ But all these salient angles (as a pro- 


ssor of fortification might say) of our language are forbidden 
und to the reverent translator of the Holy Scripture. 


The translator may stoop to conquer, but must not 
0p too far. There is a certain dignity in language, in 
way confusing to the uneducated mind, and instinc- 
rely felt by the universal mind to be appropriate in 
mmunications between God and man. So far as mak- 
-the meaning clear, there is no difference between 
ying “‘you” and “thou.” It is true that “you” belongs 
the language of everyday life. But the purpose of 
ripture translation is not merely to accommodate 
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itself to everyday life. Its further purpose is to elevate, 
everyday life. There is no gain in going down to the 
level of everyday life and staying there. The descent im] 
language is not just to lower truth to the level of . 
uneducated, but to reach the uneducated in order that 
by an understanding of the truth the uneducated may 
ascend to the level of joyous communion with the Lord: 

It is vital to that more remote and higher purpose in, 
translating the Scriptures that the sense of difference} 
between the way a man addresses his fellow creatures 
and the way he addresses God be not only kept alive but! 
quickened. Not infrequently Professor Goodspee 
seems to be so anxious to make his translation breezily 
American as to sacrifice the element of reverence. For 
example, take his telling of Saul’s conversion and Peter’s 
vision. 

In answer to the probing of Jesus, “Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?” Saul is made to answer in a way 
that is suggestive of pertness. Instead of that amazed 
ery of a stricken man, “Who art thou, Lord?” we get 
it here in this form, “Who are you, Sir?” Quite like the 
language of the street or that of the office, indeed, but 1 a 
not the least degree as reproductive of the atmosphere 
of that startling scene on the road to Damascus as the! 
perfectly good translation of the Authorized Version, 
In Peter’s vision the appearance of the Lord our God 
to Peter is made to read like the brusque utterance ofa 
masterful business man. “Get up, Peter! Kill some= 
thing and eat it!” and Peter is made to come back, as 
one man to another, “Never, Sir! For I have neve 
eaten anything that was not ceremonially cleansed.” 

In the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testament 
while these have the effect of bringing God and mat 
into an understanding fellowship, they always leave on 
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e mind of man an impression of the reverence due to 
imighty God. There is a danger of a reverse effect 
om these attempted reductions of communications be- 
eeen God and man, in the New Testament, to the level 
‘everyday life as between man and man. 

Occasionally, though not often, there is a change 
ade which, while accurate enough, introduces a bewil- 
ing word when there was nothing really wrong in the 
i word. Thus several of the translators cast out 
sana of the Ephesians, and bring back one Artemis in 
vr stead. One imagines he can hear the average 
ader, for whose particular benefit these translations 
‘re undertaken, answer after the manner of the con- 
sed evil spirit to the seven sons of Sceva, ‘Paul I know, 
‘1d Diana I know, but who’s Artemis?’ 


LIMITATIONS 


would not be fair to expect unreasonable achieve- 
nts by the translators. Gifted, learned, consecrated, 
the results of their striving show them to be, not one 
them or all of them together can reach perfection of 
nslation. Each of them could make telling adverse 
icism of some of the work of all the others. No two 
these five translations are alike. And not one of them 
e the Revised Version. And unless they are all dif- 
‘ent in disposition from everybody else, each of them, 
ublishing a revised edition of his own translation, 
uld make changes. All of which spells limitation to 
» best that the best scholars can do. Frank recogni- 
of this fact, and some consideration of the explana- 
of it, will prepare us for a more just appreciation 
the real values in these translations. Instead of being 
eason against translations, it is a telling reason for 
sm. For its very first implication is that neither 
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Authorized nor Revised Version is a perfect translatior 
It is a wise practice for scholarly and unlearned alike t 
compare independent translations with whichever ver 
sion is used as the basis of Bible study. 4 

Professor Moffatt gives a striking quotation fror 
De Quincey upon the popular delusion, “that every ide 
and word which exists, or has existed, for any natior 
ancient or modern, must have a direct interchangeabl 
equivalent in all other languages.” If there were sue 
an interchangeable equivalent, and if there were 
idioms peculiar to one language in contrast to the usage 
in another language, perfection in translation would no 
seem such a far off and unattainable goal. In illustra 
tion of how one word may require a different translatiol 
in different connections, Professor Moffatt cites th 
word commonly translated “gentiles.” Sometimes thal 
word simply connotes the contrast between Judaism an 
the outer world. ‘Then it is properly translated “gen 
tiles.” “But now and then the Greek word carries} 
sense which can only be represented by our ‘pagan’ 
‘heathen,’ and occasionally it means no more thal 
‘nations.’ ”’ In like manner, Professor Weymouth des 
cants on some of the next-to-impossibles in translation 


iG 


He who would make a truly English translation of a foreig 
book must not only select the right nouns, adjectives, and verbs 
insert the suitable prepositions and auxiliaries, and triumph (4 
he can) over the seductions and blandishments of idioms wit 
which he has been familiar from his infancy, but which, thoug 
forcible or beautiful with other surroundings, are, for all that 
part and parcel of that other language rather than of Englis 


he has also to beware of connecting his sentences in an un-Eng 
lish fashion. 


This author gives another reason for variants | 
translation which is so clear and strong and which al 
shows how inevitable it must be for us to expect 
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ions in any translation, including both Authorized 
d Revised Versions, that it should be much pondered. 
2 is discussing the method of literal rendering, which 
t only falls short of adequate translation, but may be 
finitely misleading as to the author’s meaning: 


Obviously any literal translation cannot but carry idioms 
the earlier language into the later, where they will very prob- 
y not be understood; and more serious still is the evil when, 
in the Jewish Greek of the N. T., the earlier language of the 
» is itself composite and abounds in forms of speech that 
ong to one earlier still. For the N. T. Greek, even in the 
tings of Luke, contains a large number of Hebrew idioms; 
1 a literal rendering into English cannot but partially veil, 
1 in some degree distort, the true sense, even if it does not 
ally obscure it (and that too where perfect clearness should 
attained, if possible), by this admixture of Hebrew as well as 
sek forms of expression. 


A still larger prospect of differences in translation, 
th further emphasis upon the limitations of any trans- 
ion, is indicated in the necessity, most keenly felt by 
: best scholars, for supplying words not in the original 
iguage, for the sake of putting into English what to 
» scholar was the obvious meaning of the writer of the 
ginal language. In the choice of those words to be 
plied many influences keep playing on a particular 
mslator’s mind to determine the selection he will 
ike. As Professor Weymouth says: 

With a slavish literality delicate shades of meaning cannot 
reproduced, nor allowance made for the influence of inter- 
yen thought, or of the writer’s ever shifting—not to say 
nging—point of view. An utterly ignorant or utterly lazy 
n, if possessed of a little ingenuity, can with the help of a 
tionary and grammar give a word-for-word rendering, wheth- 
intelligible or not, and print “T'ranslation’ on his title-page. 
the other hand it is a melancholy spectacle to see men of high 
ity and undoubted scholarship toil and struggle at transla- 
n under a needless restriction to literality, as in intellectual 
| and fetters, when they might with advantage snap 
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the bonds and fling them away, as Dr. Welldon has done: more| 
melancholy still, if they are at the same time racking their brains 
to exhibit the result of their labours—a splendid but idle tour de 


force—in what was English 300 years before. 


Clearly, while it is not only the privilege but the 
duty of the translator to get away from slavish literality| 
in the mere mechanical turning of Greek or Hebrew or 
other foreign words into English words, yet the duty to 
use may become the temptation to abuse, such liberty. 
The effort to go behind the words and reproduce in 
English the spirit of the writer of the language being! 
translated may result in obscuring rather than reveal 
ing that writer’s intended meaning. A mild instance of 
this is the way in which Professor Moffatt and Mrs. 
Montgomery translate Romans 1:16. Their transla= 
tion makes Paul say, “For I am proud of the Gospel.” 
He surely was proud of the Gospel. But that is an at 
tempted interpretation of his spirit rather than a, trans- 
lation of his language, and it is not what he said or im 
tended to say in that language. There was a compelling 
reason for his saying that he was “not ashamed of the 
Gospel,” which is what he did say. The chief symbol of 
the Gospel message was immediately suggestive of 
shame. We sing fervently, “In the Cross of Christ I 
glory.” And there is a glory in the cross, but it is a 
glory that was shame. And a translation which leaves 
out Paul’s jubilant recoil from the suggestion of shame 
in the cross surely robs the reader of an important shade 
of his intended meaning. | 

In Professor Moffatt’s translation of the Old Tes 
tament, there is an attempt to indicate, by means of 
italics and brackets-and other printing devices, what he 
accepts as the results of critical scholarship. This is nc t 
the place and this is not the writer to appraise the merits 
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his judgment as to the results of critical scholarship. 
he suggestion is here ventured, however, that the circle 
readers who will be really helped by this feature of a 
ally noble translation is very small. In a translation 
at has for its justification the avowed purpose of giv- 
@ first aid to the unlearned, such an array of the ap- 
iratus of scholarship seems going beyond the limits of 
actical service to average readers, with the probable 
sult of confusing rather than enlightening the minds 
the uneducated. 
VALUES 


would be most ungracious and far from the inten- 
mm of the writer of this review to leave on the mind of 
iy reader of it the impression of unfriendliness to any 
these translations, or even want of admiration for all 
them. Each of them has distinct value, and, all to- 
‘ther, they constitute the very best kind of equipment 
r understanding and interpreting the Scriptures to 
hers. They are really commentaries of the most help- 
1 type, are more easily and quickly read, and of 
eater practical value, than most commentaries in giv- 
g the reader an understanding of the mind of the 
riter. 

Suppose for example a minister is about to preach 
1 Paul’s address before Agrippa or his sermon at 
thens or any such Scripture, or, taking in a wider field 
special readers, suppose a teacher is about to give 
ch a selection as a lesson to a Sunday School class or 
prayer-meeting leader is to expound it or a parent is to 
scuss it in the home circle; if such a one sits down and 
ads thoughtfully each of these five independent trans- 
tions it will bring a surprising sense of the quick and 
ywerful and penetrating quality of that Scripture. It 
simply astonishing how reading these independent 
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translations gives to the reader the sense of being within | 
the atmosphere of the original situation. If ministers | 
would prepare themselves for reading the Scripture les- | 
son in the church service by conning the selected pas- | 
sage in these translations, the pulpit reading of the | 
Authorized Version would be vibrant with new life. | 
The writer has demonstrated that proposition to his own | 
surprise and delight. 


A disturbing question, touching the values of inde- 
pendent translations, and even of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, may be raised in the minds of some, 
by the suggestion above that no translation is abso- 
lutely perfect. Professor Moffatt answers that fear by 
a very pertinent and very reassuring quotation from | 
De Quincey: “The great ideas of the Bible protect 
themselves. The heavenly truths, by their own imperish- 
ableness, defeat the mortality of languages with which 
for a moment they are associated.”” A familiar instance | 
of the decay of a word meaning is in the old Englis 
use of the word charity. When the Authorized Version 
was made it meant “love” in a broader sense than is 
given to it in our use of the word “charity.”” The trans- 
lators have resurrected for us the imperishable truth o 
Christian love that otherwise might have remained 
buried in the dead meaning of that old English wor 
charity. There is much in any language destined to de 
cay and death. And from time to time God raises up 
scholars, qualified by nature and grace, gifted, cultured 
and consecrated, to give to His people His living Word, 
not only in the language in which they were born, bu 
in the language in.which they are having their daily in- 
tercourse with other. people. No lover of the Bibl 
should be afraid of a new translation, but should the 
rather thank God for it, and wish it Godspeed on it: 
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rand of enlightenment and quickening interest in 
xe oracles of God. 

Of translations, as of inspired messengers of God, 
e may well say that we have this treasure in earthen 
essels that the excellency of the glory may be of God. 
he translator is simply doing, in his way, what Ezra 
d from the first pulpit, when he read the Scripture 
ud gave the sense of it, and according to their human 
nlity striving to do what Jesus did, when on the way 
' Emmaus He opened the Scriptures and gave their 
eaning. 

In the Twentieth Century New Testament and in 
1e translations by Mrs. Montgomery and Professor 
7eymouth important aids are given in helpful intro- 
ictions to the several books of the New Testament, and 

very suggestive analyses, with division, chapter, and 
wagraph headings. With one exception, all five of 
‘e new translations here discussed are printed in handy 
»lumes. And for the most part the page effect is both 
easing and convenient. It is hoped that when a new 
lition of Professor Goodspeed’s excellent translation 
|printed, the page headings will indicate chapters, and 
-e chapter numerals be more outstanding in the mar- 
n. Most readers who appreciate these translations 
-e them a great deal for reference, as well as continu- 
is reading. It is a bit trying to have to waste time 
cating a passage that ought to be obvious at the first 
ance on a given page. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


rhile there is not space for many quotations, not even 
ace for a typical selection from each translator, this 


iper would not be complete without a few illustrations 
the values in these helpful books. Consider two from 
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the Old Testament. One instinctively turns first to the 
Twenty-third Psalm. To most of us it does not seem | 
an improvement to have our Lord described as the 
Eternal. But read on, and phrasings will be found 
that cannot but make the dear, familiar sentences of the” 
Authorized Version the more precious: 


He guides me by true paths, as He Himself is true. 
My road may run through a glen of gloom, but I fear no 
harm, for Thou art beside me; Thy club, Thy staff, they give me 
courage. 
Thou art my host, spreading a feast for me, while my foes ‘ 
have to look on. 
Thou hast poured oil-upon my head, my cup is brimming . 
over; yes, and all through my life Goodness and Kindness wait 
on me, the Eternal’s guest, within His household forevermore. 


Add to this a quotation from Isaiah 55: 


Ah, come, all ye that thirst, come to the waters, come and 
eat, O fainting souls! : 
Buy food for nothing, wine and milk without money! 
Why spend your money on what is not food, your earnings 
on what never satisfies? ‘ 
Listen to me, and you shall feed on good, and thrill over the 
finest fare. | 


Before leaving Isaiah, take a taste from the a : 
third chapter: ig 
And yet ours was the pain He bore, the sorrow He endured! 
We thought Him suffering from a stroke at God’s own hand; 
yet He was wounded because we had sinned, ’twas our misdeeds 


that crushed Him; ’twas for our welfare that He was chastised, 
the blows that fell to Him have brought us healing. 


Turn now to the New Testament. Take for ex 
ample Paul’s resumé of his life and work, in 2 Timo- 
thy 3: 6-8. Perhaps it would be fairest to give the 
translation of each one of our authors, for each con- 
tributes a distinct shading of meaning. ‘This also will 
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uggest how reviewing all of these renderings fills up 
1e mind with the meaning of the Apostles: 


As for me, my life blood is already being poured out; the 
me of my departure is close at hand. I have run the great 
.ace; I have finished the Course; I have kept the Faith. And 
ow the crown of righteousness awaits me, which the Lord, the 
ast Judge, will give me on ‘That Day’—and not only to me, but 
» all who have loved His Appearing. [Twentieth Century 
‘ew Testament. | 

I for my part am like a drink-offering which already is being 
sured out; and the time for my departure is now close at hand. 
have gone through the glorious contest; I have run the race; 
‘have guarded the faith. From this time onward, there is re- 
served for me the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the 
ghteous Judge, will award me on that day, and not only to me, 
at also to all who love the thought of His Appearing. [Pro- 
-ssor Weymouth. | 

The last drops of my own sacrifice are falling; my time to 
o has come. I have fought the good fight; I have run my 
purse; I have kept the faith. Now the crown of a good life 
waits me, with which the Lord, that just Judge, will reward me 
1 that great Day—and not only me but all who have loved and 
nged for His appearance. [Professor Moffatt. ] 

My life is already being poured out, and the time has come 
sr my departure. I have had a part in the great contest, I 
ave run my race, I have preserved the faith. Now the crown 
* uprightness awaits me, which the Lord, the upright Judge, 
ill award me on that Day, and not only me, but also all who 
ave loved and hoped for His appearing. [Professor Good- 
need. | 

I for my part am a libation already being poured in sacri- 
se; and the time of my unmooring is at hand. I have fought 
the glorious contest; I have run the race; I have kept the 
‘ith. Henceforth there is laid up for me the garland of right- 
susness which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will award to me 
i that Day, and not to me only, but also to all those who have 
ved His appearing. [Mrs. Montgomery.] 
| 


Careful comparison of these several translations 
ows, first, that in not one of them is there any sense 
parture from either the Authorized or Revised Ver- 
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sion, and, second, that from every one of them comes 
some enrichment to the reader’s understanding and ap- 
preciation of this noble utterance of the Apostle on the 
brink of death. Perhaps each of us will feel that we 
could cull out selected phrases from these five transla- 
tions and make a composite of them more satisfying to 
our taste than one of them can be. And that is the great 
advantage of having these varied translations. | 

If the writer may conclude this very inadequate ac-— 
count with a statement of his own attitude toward the 
various versions of the Bible, he would say, that, in both — 
his judgment and liking, the Authorized Version is 
first; that nevertheless the Revised Version is indispen-_ 
sable, and if he could have one Bible only, that would 
have to be the American Revised Version; that, having 
tasted of the good qualities of these independent trans- 
lations, he would not willingly do without one of them; 
and that, having them all and using them all, he is well 
assured that by their combined help he can be mor 
nearly a good minister of Jesus Christ. 


' 
if 


Wooster, OHIO. 


THE TEACHING FUNCTION IN THE 
MINISTRY 


y Dr. HERMAN Harrect Horns, School of Education, New York University 


“ROM a paragraph in a thoughtful letter (such as one 
ikes to receive, but in these hurried days rarely does re- 
eive) from a careful observer of the American scene I 
uote these words: 

“A very successful pastor told me he was amazed 
ecently to discover, from personal observation, numer- 
us cases of utter inability on the part of active pastors 
o teach the Bible. He said the average school teacher 
vas fifty years ahead oi the average pastor in trained 
apacity to teach.” 

This may be too severe a Judgment, but the reader, 
f he will reflect on his own experience and observation, 
vill probably himself recall ministers whose service 
vould be much more effective if they were better teach- 
rs. Try this line of reflection: ‘If the standards of 
nodern teaching were applied to my last sermon, or to 
he last sermon I heard, or to that address to the Mis- 
ionary Society, or to that talk to the young people, or 
o that class taught Sunday, or to that leadership of the 
nid-week meeting, or to that appeal to the Boy Scouts, 
1x to that personal interview, what would happen” 

Wherein does the modern teacher get results that the 
nodern minister, because of not being a better teacher, 
ails at times to get? Of course the teacher probably 
ould not preach at all, and we do not ask him to do so, 
ut we do expect the minister to teach, and rightly so. 

here is a teaching function, in the ministry. In the 
ourse of this discussion we will try to show how the two 
29 . 
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other, and how the minister may improve his teaching. 

We certainly have no desire to increase unduly the~ 
burden of the already heavily-burdened pastor. But the 
point is, that an essential part of the burden of preaching” 
is teaching. ‘The preacher is a teacher, willy-nilly. It 
is in the natural course of things that Jesus is the Great 
Teacher. For all time He Himself, in the Great Com-_ 
mission, has indissolubly associated preaching and teach- 
ing—‘‘preaching the Gospel to every creature, teaching d 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com-_ 
manded you.” Note, too, that the content of the teach-— 
ing is also prescribed by Him, namely, the observation q 
of His practical commands. Such teaching involves — 
habit-formation. ; 

Would that every pastor might inwardly digest the — 
admirable new volume by Dr. Kuist on The Pedagogy 
of St. Paul, which shows how the great Apostle to the 
Gentiles became the teacher not only of his generation 
but of the human race. Teaching in St. Paul’s mind, 
though not identical with the ministry, was immedi- 
ately associated with it (Rom. 12:7). And to the 
Ephesians (Eph. 4:11) he suggests that “pastors and 
teachers” belong in the same group and have received 
one gift from the ascended Christ. Clearly the pastor 
who is not also a teacher has missed part of the gift 
which belongs to his group. Such a rich gift—the pas- 
tor-teacher gift, is the fulfillment of the promise made 
through Jeremiah the prophet (Jer. 3:15): “And I 
will give you shepherds according to my heart, who 
shall feed you with knowledge and understanding.” 
The soul requires for its nutrition the kind of knowledge 
that brings understanding. And the pastor so feeding 
his flock is also a teacher. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
matters of preaching and teaching are related to each 
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It is not easy to distinguish in thought or to express 
. words exactly the difference between the preacher 
ad the teacher. We can feel the difference. Our 
mglish idiom suggests it when we say: “He 
reaches to us, and he teaches us.” The connotation of 
ae “to” is suggestive. Not to read too much into it, 
ae suggestion seems to be that preaching is the handing 
ver of something to somebody in the “delivery” of the 
rrmon, while teaching is a more intimate, perhaps re- 
‘procal, process which involves ourselves. The sermon 
say roll off; the teaching cannot. 

Psychologically speaking, we might say that preach- 
1g aims to reach primarily the emotions and the will 
» that lives may be changed, while teaching aims pri- 
zarily to reach the intellect so that old ideas may be 
aanged and new ones gained. At least Dewey defines 
ae aim of the teacher’s endeavor as a certain attitude 
“mind or habit of thought (see the Preface of his How 
Ye Think). But at once we have to say that the will 
unnot be moved, nor even the emotions stirred without 
»me ideas, so that preaching involves some kind of 
aching; and also that most ideas when effectively 
wakened do stir feeling or even arouse to action, so 
aat good teaching affects conduct. So while preaching 
ad teaching have distinguishable objectives, their re- 
ilts overlap. 

Approached from another standpoint, that of the 
quirements of the Gospel, we may say that the Good 
sews requires to be heralded abroad, and this is the 
ork of the pastor as preacher; also the Evangel must 
> understood in itself and in its applications, and this is 
.e work of the pastor as teacher. The pastor is both 
rald and instructor. This view harmonizes with the 

plied thought of Jesus concerning “preaching” and 
eaching”’ in His last farewell. 


| 
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It seems at first rather burdensome to the minister} 
to say he must also be a teacher, while not saying to the} 
teacher he must also be a minister. Really, however,| 
this is only a way of indicating the comprehensive ser- 
vice the minister is expected to render. His is a con® 
scious ministry to the whole man. In this respect the 
Christian ministry differs from the Greek and Romani 
priesthood it supplanted, and well may we rejoice im 
the change. As Lecky says in his History of European 
Morals (quoted by Cubberley, History of Edueation, 
p- 82): “The chief objects of pagan religion were to 
foretell the future, to explain the universe, to avert 
calamity, and to obtain the assistance of the gods. They 
contained no instruments of moral teaching analogous 
to our institutions of preaching, or to the moral prepas 
ration for the reception of the sacrament, or to confes” 
sion, or to the reading of the Bible, or to religious edu& 
cation, or to united prayer for spiritual benefits. 
make men virtuous was no more the function of the 
priest than of the physician.” 

We have sought to analyze the preaching and teaches 
ing functions where they are most intimately related) 
that is, in the work of the pulpit itself. But obvioush 
there are many times when the minister out of the pulpi : 
must teach a class. And it is his occasional, if not fre 
quent, failure at this point that our correspondent 
quoted in the beginning had in mind. A successful set 
monizer is simply not as such a successful teacher. 1 
deliver a sermon effectively before a waiting congrega 
tion is one thing; to teach a lesson to a responsive clas 
is another thing. In the former case we have action; i 
the latter, reaction. In the one case there is giving; 1 
the other, give-and- take. 
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Just here, I believe, we come upon the real secret 
failure, where that exists, in the minister as teacher. 
fective preaching is a one-way process (not omitting 
note, of course, that the good preacher is affected by 
» moods and attitudes of his listeners, though not 
owing their ideas) ; while good teaching is a two-way 
peess, the teacher responding to and guiding the 
pught processes of his class. As a matter of fact the 
caching habit has so gripped a minister that it is not 
sy to lay it aside like a garment when before a class. 
it it is necessary to do so if the preacher would teach 
Il. 

What, then, shall the minister do that he may be- 
ne a better teacher? 

First, in the pulpit. Have you noticed how rela- 
ely few people can read the Bible aloud with any 
zree of effectiveness? Of course the whole emphasis 
the age is on silent reading. Everybody reads, and 
*h for himself. There is no occasion, as there once 
s for the one who could, to read to the many who 
ild not. Reading aloud involves the successful trans- 
‘ of thought from the written or printed page by 
‘ans of the spoken word, involving proper emphasis 
the same time. It is not uncommon to hear the Bible 
.d aloud with hesitation in pronouncing certain words, 
ting the voice fall where there is no period, breaking 
» sentence where there are no commas, missing the 
rasing and pronouncing the words without feeling 
ir significance. Some readers seem not to have real- 
d that reading the Bible aloud is a fine art in itself; 
it people appreciate good reading when they hear it, 
1 that to read the selected passage well is an indis- 

able part of the preparation of the congregation 
the sermon. It is still true in too many cases, as 


) 
| 
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Paul wrote in 2 Corinthians (3:15): “Unto this day, 
whenever Moses is read, a veil lieth upon their heart.” 

Poor reading aloud of the Scriptures is fortunately 
a matter that can be considerably mended by oneseli 
through taking thought and by practice. These practi 
cal suggestions will probably be found helpful: 


1. Follow the example set in Nehemiah 8: 8. 
2. Practice by yourself the passage next to be read 
3. Before reading, announce your topic or poini 
which the Scripture is to illuminate. This motivates the 
listening, giving your hearers something to attend with 
as well as to. Always have a purpose yourself in read: 
ing a certain passage. | 
4. Read by paragraphs, not necessarily by chapter 
and just enough adequately to illustrate your point. 
5. Be so familiar with the passage that you know 
it almost by heart. 
6. Read as though you would really transfer the 
thought from printed page to auditor’s mind and hear 
never with obvious elocution, which distracts attentio: 
from the thing read to the manner of the reading. 
7. Observe punctuation carefully, especially keep 
ing the voice up till the period which marks the complet be 
expression of a thought is reached. 
8. Realize the scene, if there be one, by the aid of 
the imagination. 
9. Read the passage with reverence and sincerity 
as God’s accepted message to man. § 
So to read will tone up the whole quality of the ser 
vice and will indicate that as a minister you realize hoy 
large an element in your effectiveness is good teaching 
I should like to think that the reader to whom this view 
point is new, if such there be, would at once begin t 
prove it by practice. 
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Of course the teaching element appears also in many 
ier phases of the pulpit work of the minister, such as, 
: deft quickening of ideas, the interesting communi- 
ion of information, the art of securing and keeping 
ention, logical and systematic presentation, finding 
1 keeping the point of contact, having a definite ob- 
tive to accomplish, utilizing the current situation, the 
ective telling of a story, availing oneself of the expe- 
nee of one’s auditors, pitching one’s plane of thought 
j expression to match the capacities of one’s auditors, 
» awakening of motives, and many other like things. 
ice the minister conceives himself also as a teacher of 

people, all the arts of modern education are at his 
mmand. The sermonette for children provides an ex- 
lent opportunity for teaching ability to show itself, 
well as being a real test of the preacher as teacher. 
well done, the adults will also enjoy and profit by it. 

How shall the minister make of himself a better 
cher? In just the same way that good teachers are 
de, by training, by observation, and by practice; only 
the minister’s case he will probably have to take him- 
f in hand and do most of his own training, which can 
done in a measure, at least. The following practical 
rgestions may be given to those who hearken to Paul’s 
2stion to the Romans: “Thou therefore that teachest 
other, teachest thou not thyself?” (Rom. 2: 21.) 

1. Attend a training conference, an institute for 
chers, a summer session at college, university or semi- 
"y, where courses in the art of teaching are given, 
ut which any reader of this article is sure to know. 
r country is now full of such centers. 

2. Read some of the literature on the art of teach- 
. Any library now is likely to have something fairly 
dern on this theme. The day of the trained teacher 
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has come; the demand for literature is considerable; th 
supply is almost excessive. A few authors in this fieli 
may be mentioned: Bagley, Betts, Miss Brownlee 
Miss Bryant (for stories and story-telling), Charters 
Colgrove, Colvin, Miss Earhart, Hughes, Kilpatrie 
(new book: Foundations of Method), Miss Lincolr 
the McMurrys, and Weigle. Perhaps in this connec 
tion you will permit me to add, without vain self-adver 
tising, my two books, The Leadership of Bible Stud 
Groups, and Jesus—the Master Teacher. 

3. Visit the public schools and see good teachers a 
work, studying their methods and results. 

4. Conceive the thing to be taught as really th 
satisfaction of some need in the lives of those taught 
Discover those needs and match them with the subi 
matter. 

5. Make a suitably tactful approach always bot 
to the persons and the things to be taught. 

6. Connect closely the new ideas in the materia 
taught with the experiences of the group. ‘ 

7. Develop those lines of action which would em 
body the truths taught. 

8. As a teacher, most of these things will be aa 
in closest co-operation with the group, by informal que rr 
tioning, or conversation, or conference, or discussior 
The teacher’s business is rather in awakening ideas i 
others than in communicating his own. At this poi 
the minister is more likely to fail, if he fails at all, b 
cause his sermonic habit is to communicate. We do ne 
teach so much when we tell others what we think as whe 
we induce others to think what they tell. 

9. Practice and criticism. Even put yourself undé 
the keen eye of some successful teacher for suggestio: 
concerning your methods. 
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If you say that all these things you have known from 
ir ministerial youth up, then so much the better. 
ese things make the good teacher. 

There are certain special principles that should guide 
in teaching the Bible, which is the minister’s chief 
yject matter. These four special principles are just 
application to the teaching of the Scriptures of the 
uts of view presented above. ‘These are: 


1. Draw from the class the live issues in their moral 

1 religious experience, their problems, their difficul- 
s, their needs. These will usually be of a practical 
t, sometimes theoretical. (Even the theoretical diffi- 
ties are often best met practically. Solvitur ambu- 
do.) This means knowledge of your people. 

2. Select your lesson topics from the Scriptures to 
these needs and demands of your group. ‘This tests 
ar knowledge of Scripture, and makes of you your 
n lesson committee. 

3. Present these passages as the solution of those 
yblems. This shows the universal contemporaneous- 
3s of the Christian spirit conreyed to us through the 
‘red writings. 

4. Bring out the lines of conduct the Scriptural 
ution of the problem implies. This sets the Bible to 
rk in modern life, both social and personal. Nothing 
3 than personal and social transformation is the goal 
Bible teachir.... 

In order to make clearer the use of these principles, 
us give in outline an example of Bible teaching that 
uld seek to illustrate these main points. 

|eappose you have found in your community, as is 

. case in most cor.nunities, that non-Christians give 
“ excuse or reason for not becoming Christian that 
. Christians themselves, so-called, in the church are 


| 
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not what they should be. You begin to think over the 
problem of how Christians make it hard for non-Chris' 
tians to become Christian. ‘Turning to the Scriptures 
with this thought in mind, you recall that the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts reports a parallel case. Then, want 
ing the final view concerning the conditions of disciple 
ship, you turn to the words of Jesus and find them 
Luke 14:25-35. You then draw up such an outline 
as follows, as a basis for your coming meeting with the 
class. (Use blackboard for outline and main answers) | 
Topic: The Conditions to be Met in Becoming { 
Christian. 4 
I. Approach: What are some of the excuses men 
give for not becoming Christians? (One will be the 
character of Christians themselves. ) 
How do Christians today make it hard for non 
Christians to become Christians? 
II. Problem: What conditions should be met m 
becoming a Christian? 
1. By what method did the early Jewish Christians 
want Gentiles to become Christian? (See Acts 15 for 
answer. ) 
2. What terms did Jesus lay down for becoming 
a follower of His? (See Luke 14: 25-35.) 5 
III. The Solution of the Problem. 
What then are the minimum essentials in becoming 
a Christian? 1 
Judged by the standards of Jesus, what happens t 
the eee ons men have laid down for becoming Chris- 
tian ? 
IV. Consequent action. 
Wherein would our conduct change if we insistet 


only on the conditions laid down by J esus for becomin 
Christian? 
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Similarly, wherein would the attitude of the church 
inge, if at all? 

Shall we so conform to His conditions? 

Perhaps from this outline you catch the idea that the 
od teacher of the Bible shows its views as throwing 
ht on the contemporary practical issues. ‘This makes 
ble teaching vital. There is a fine art in doing so. It 
juires much practice, and one can easily lapse from 
»norm to the customary. 

Again, if you say that’s a sermon outline too, so 
ich the better. Note, however, that you have here a 
oblem sermon, not an expository sermon, or a deduc- 
e sermon in which a text is made to yield applica- 
ns. Note, too, the essential difference, that in the ser- 
mm the minister gives all, whereas in the class he only 
ides all. 

We have now tried to show that ministers are really 
o teachers; that, however, common observation shows 
»y are often not the teachers they might be; that a very 
nmon fault is poor reading of the Scriptures aloud, 
ich can be corrected with careful attention to some 
iding principles; that to become better teachers it is 
sessary to observe the principles of this fine art, which 

have sought both to state and to illustrate. 

Is it worth our while to undertake self-improvement 

teachers? Shall we also lay this burden on ourselves 
the name of the Great Teacher, of Him “who giveth 
every man abundantly”? See the marginal reading 
Daniel 12: 3. 
But let my last word on this great theme be: 
hether preaching or teaching, all method must be 
yordinated and personality must catch fire from per- 
ality. Christianity, whether preached or taught, is 
: contagion of a divine Personality. 


THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 


By Gustavus A. EISEN 


DiscovERY AND INVESTIGATION 


Tuer Great Chalice of Antioch is named after the place, 
where it was found. It is eighteen centimeters, or a little: 
over seven inches, high, and is made of silver. It is com= 
posed of an inner plain and unartistic cup, set free in a 
holder decorated with marvelous sculptures in open 
work, some representing grape vines, others birds and 
minor objects, together with twelve full length, small 
size portraits of Christ and His nearest followers. It is 
datable from the first century 4.D., but its art shows that 
it could not have been much later than Nero—before his) 
death probably, rather than after it. . 
The importance of this object, which is very great. 
rests upon the fact that the oldest Christian chalice pre= 
viously found cannot be earlier than the fourth century 
whereas this one is contemporary with the apostles. 
other feature of moment is that the inner cup must have 


twelve portraits are of such quality that they permit 
identification as original and actual, made at a time 
when these personages were alive. 

The chalice was found in 1910 by Arabs, who di¢ 


patriots, who in turn disposed of it to the present ow D 
ers in Paris. At the outbreak of the Great War 
chalice and some five additional objects, said to hay 
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n found at the same time by the same parties, were 
ught to New York for safe-keeping. 

The writer saw the chalice for the first time in 1915, 
le inspecting some other objects in the same collec- 
1. ‘The owners realized that it was a valuable ob- 
t, but not its actual nature and importance, which 
‘e revealed only after some months of study. The 
ter became associated with the research concerning 
; object when the owners asked that he prepare a 
ort upon its nature, date, and characteristics. At 
t time they hoped that the importance of the report 
ild warrant at least twenty pages. ‘This was in 
ril, 1915. During the summer and early autumn of 
t year the writer had access only to photographs, the 
dy of which led him to believe that the object could 
be later than the first century, but on account of the 
ifferent nature of the photographs no identification 
he figures was possible. But when, in the following 
tober, he had his second view of the chalice it became 
lent that the portraits were works of great art, not 
ventionalized but detailed and truthful representa- 
is of Christ and His apostles. 

The investigations were then renewed with more 
or and interest, with the expectation that the report 
Id be made ready before the writer would be obliged 
leave for his home in California, not later than the 
ing of 1916. But in April of that year the discovery 
; made that the inner cup must of necessity be a 
red relic. Otherwise, why should it never have been 
shed, but have been permitted to remain crude, a 
hazard work by a tyro in the craft of silver-smith- 
; and why should it have been set into a holder more 
uisitely wrought than any other human work so far 
wn? The relics of the first century could not have 
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been many. ‘The cup must have been owned or used by 
the early Christians, perhaps even by Christ and His 
apostles. Only such associations would have made & 
sufficiently sacred to warrant its preservation in it 
original crude state. It was clear that the inner cup anc 
the outer holder could never have been made at the sam 
time and by the same worker. The cup must have pre 
ceded the holder by many years. If the holder had beer : 
made first and the cup inserted later, a better made cuf 
would have been selected, or the poor one would have 
been improved and finished in the same manner as are 
many pagan silver cups, also set in holders, like those, 
for instance, of the Boscoreale finds of the same period 

The author’s work was carried on without interrup- 
tion until 1924, when the monograph was finished. ‘The 
opinions there advanced have been accepted by such 
authorities as Arthur Bernard Cook of the University 
of Cambridge, England, and by Joseph Strzygowski 
Professor of Archeology at the Archeological Institute, 
Vienna, Austria. A preliminary report was published 
by the author in The American Journal of Archaeology 
No. 4, 1916; another in the same magazine, on the date 
of the chalice, in 1917. He also prepared a series of 
popular articles for the New Era Magazine, January 
June, and July, 1920. With these introductory re 
marks, we proceed to as detailed a consideration of th 
object as our space permits. 


STRUCTURE, DECORATIONS, AND TECHNIQUE 


The chalice, as said before, consists of two parts, al 
inner cup and an outer holder, united to form one singl 
object. This same duality is characteristic of all the firs 
century silver vases of the best quality. The inner ct 
in all these types is removable at will, unless so oxidize 
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to have become accidentally joined to the holder. 
1en in use the two main parts were always used to- 
her, but when cleaned after using the inner cup was 
loved. 


"he inner cup. ‘The inner, once removable, cup is 
ncate ovoid with a pointed base like that of an egg. 
out seven-eighths of this cup is concealed by its 
der, over the edge of which it projects about one- 
ath of its own height, or less. The all-important, and 
y other characteristic is, that it was never finished 
was permitted to remain in a crude and rough state, 
h its collar rim simply turned outward so as to re- 
ible the ordinary turned over collars on wearing ap- 
el. This unfinished state of the lip is shown by the 
t that its ridge rim was never hammered down, and 
chat the free edge of the rim was never evened but 
-rough. ‘This is the only antique object known in 
ch the collar and the rim possess so crude an appear- 
e, all the other cups having been so carefully finished 
t no one can readily detect the joint between rim 
| holder. This crude condition becomes all the more 
iceable when we compare the inner cup of the chalice 
h the inner cup of any one of the many silver cups of 
Boscoreale, Berthouville, and J. P. Morgan treas- 
s, all of the first century A.D., and thus contemporary 
h the chalice. These various cups, although fur- 
1ed with holders in artistic merit inferior to the 
lice holder, or even with entirely plain holders with- 
any decorations, were finished with exquisite care. 
too were the fifth century silver chalices, although 
de and inharmonious as to form and plain and un- 
tentious as regards workmanship. 
These characteristics of the inner cup of the Antioch 
ice, added to the circumstance that fragments have 
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been cut away from the free rim of the cup—undoubt. 
edly taken as tokens—can alone be explained by assum: 
ing that it was considered a sacred relic, too sacred t¢ 
be finished, even at the time when the holder was added, 
many years afterwards. This is supported by anothel 
fact, namely, that the inner cup was never gilded al: 
though the holder and the stand were twice retouche¢ 
in this way. As to the nature of the relic, we may sur, 
mise that it was an object that had been in the hands 0 


Christ and the apostles, and of His disciples and the 
earliest bishops of the church. . 


The holder, or reliquary. The holder, or reliquary, 
of the inner cup consists of two main units, an uppel 
truncate, perforated bowl which fits and supports the 
inner cup, and a lower part, or stem. The bowl part is 
carved a jour (open work, the opus interrasile @ 
Pliny), and is entirely composed of decorative units 
The uppermost parts of these units, a row of fifty-seven 
rosettes, rest on the lower edge of a plain band of silve 
about twenty-five millimeters high and little thicke 
than ordinary paper. This band is of extraordinary 1 mr 
portance in our analysis of the nature of the vessel, be 
cause it proves that the decorations were added some 
time after the cup had been used, and that the purpose 
of the band was, partly to prevent the decorations fron 
spreading when the inner cup was filled with wine, and 
partly to support the inner cup. The upper edge of th 
band reaches to the lower edge of the collar of the innef 
cup, but as that collar stands out from the surface, h 
two, collar and band, do not support one another. 
Andrée removed the oxidation by a chemical metho 
the holder separated from the inner cup, thus provi 
that they were intended to be separate and not united. 

Below the rosettes commences an extensive area’ 
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pe vines, twelve in number, which rise upwards and 
n twelve loops in each of which is a seated figure. 
» vines issue from a bead border which forms the 
yer edge of a plain band ang at the same time acts as 
natural ground line from which the vines issue forth. 
ow this band is a corolla of lotus petals in two rows 

behind the other. Below the corolla is the stem 
per, which contains a nodus, or knop, and a narrow 
ular foot-disk. The nodus and the foot-disk are 
orated with engraved leaves, the former in the form 
. wreath, the latter with lotus petals. 


The form and proportions. A perfect understand- 
of the form and proportions of the chalice permitted 
chalice date to be established even before the decora- 
1s had been even seriously studied. These, too, are the 
neipal characteristics of every antique vase, their un- 
al importance depending upon the now well estab- 
ed fact, that vessels varied with the epochs in which 
y were made, not merely according to the creative 
ceptions of the artists, but as a result of demands 
| fashions of the time. These again generally de- 
aided upon some practical necessity connected with the 
terial used, as for instance, silver, pottery, and glass, 
h of which demanded special treatment and design. 
e chalice thus belongs to a well defined group of ves- 
; characterized by the size of the bowl part, which 
.ctically occupies a square, but the diameter of which 
‘bout two and one-half times wider than that of the 
t-disk, and about four and one-half times higher than 
‘stand. The oldest attempt at such proportions are 
ind among old Egyptian vessels, and at a later date 
the chalices on the coins of Simon in the second cen- 
+ p.c. The more exact forms are, however, from the 
e of Pompey the great, Augustus and Tiberius, the 
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latest one having been found in the frescoes oj 
Pompeii.’ \ 

Some of these vessels possess handles, but others 
like the two Morgan cups once loaned to the Metropoliy 
tan Museum, are without handles and thus practically 
identical with the chalice form. The Jewish cups men 
tioned possess a nodus, or knop, on the stem, also founc 
in many other vessels, though there is more generally 
substituted a turbinate flange. The stability of these 
proportions is not as great as that of vessels with widel 
stand, but the proportions lend dignity to the objec 
and are remarkably pleasing and beautiful. | 

The disappearance of this form and these propor 
tions at the end of the first century A.D. appears to bh 
connected with the introduction of glass vessels, whick 
already in the time of Pliny had begun to supersede the 
more expensive, and also more exclusive, vessels of sil 
ver and the more clumsy ones of pottery. The stands oi 
the more readily broken vessels of glass had however t¢ 
be heavier than those of metal, or they might be tipped 
over and broken, and, once these more balanced propor 
tions had found favor and had become fashionable, al 
other vessels, even those of metal, took their form from 
them. Although not a single vessel of the chalice pro 
portions has been discovered among finds later than the 
first century A.D., it is interesting to record that the form 
was preserved in certain engraved and molded represel a 
tations or figured vessels of the fourth century. TI 
most remarkable of these representations is the chali¢ 
engraved on a pottery lamp excavated at Gezer ? whieh 


* Richter: Art in America, A. J. A.,No. 3, 1918. Drexel: Alem, Si 
bergfasse Ver Altertwmsfrewnde, 1900, pl. 8. Zahn: Hellen. Gefiasse a 
Sidrussland, Jahrb. K.d. Arch. Inst, 23, 1909. Roux ainé: In Barre, He 
culanum et Pompei, pl. 115. Arretine and Syrian pottery. Susan Horne 
Greek Vases, p. xx, fig. 31, London, Swan Sonnensch & Co., 1897. 
ml fe R. A. Stewart Macalister: The Excavations of Gezer, London, 191 
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sesses the same form and proportions of the chalice 
Antioch. On each side of the represented cup is seen 
»ve posed in an attitude of adoration, indicating that 
artist intended to portray the cup of the Last Sup- 
, for doves so posed were never used except in con- 
ction with objects in some manner connected with 
person of Christ. It is of course well known that 
1 doves were also commonly used as attributes of 
sels of quite different form than that of the chalice, 
all such forms were in actual use at the time of the 
resentations and could thus not reflect an actual 
ect centuries older than they. The artist of 
Gezer engraving must have known of, or possibly 
2 seen, the Antioch chalice which had not at that time 
a hidden in the vault in Antioch. 
The vessels after the first century, and especially 
se of the Constantinean period, are characterized by 
eater stability, heavier stand, and broader, often in- 
ced-funnel shaped, foot part. Such chalices are 
se which, for example, are figured by Bréhier * in 
nection with Syrian plates; others are seen on the 
7enna mosaics of the sixth century a.p. Of this form 
these proportions is the chalice of Goudron, until 
- considered the oldest dated Christian chalice known. 


The Greek symmetry, or dynamic, system. The 
mn and proportions of the Antioch chalice and con- 
porary vessels cannot be properly understood or sci- 
fically defined except in connection with the lately 
'scovered rules of what is now known as the dynamic 
metry of the classic Greek artists. Until a very few 
rs ago this system was not known and its existence 
even suspected. It was not until Jay Hambidge, its 
iseoverer, began to lecture upon this subject that the 


Bréhier: Gazette des B. Arts, April, 1920, pp. 166-179. 
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world became aware that such a system had ever ex} 
isted.t And it is worth remembering that this syster 
was unknown until after the chalice had been discovereé 
and described. ‘The reader interested in this subject jj 
referred to the publications quoted, for here we can re 
fer to but a few of the outstanding facts. ‘The syster 
was invented by the Egyptians during the fourt) 
dynasty and reached the Greeks in the sixth cen 
tury B.c. It practically disappeared from Greece in th 
middle of the fourth century but was continued in Sv 
until the end of the first century 4.D. The writer ha 
measured about one hundred specimens of such dj 
namic vases of the Augustan period, and considers 1 
established that the system remained in use much late 
than was at first believed. The disappearance of th 
system was probably due to the general degeneration ¢ 
art and to the wholesale manufacturing of copies, will 
variants, of masterpieces of the Greek art. In glas 
making the dynamic system could be used to advantagi 
only in molded objects, but was difficult of applicatior 
to vessels which were blown and formed free.°® : 


The technique. Both the inner cup and the outé 
bow] of the decorations were made in the same manné 
Both were hammered out from a separate sheet of silvé 
That of the inner cup was left crude and unfinished wi 
a rough, bent-over collar and without any decoratior 
line toolings or inscriptions, as already stated. T 
outer bowl, however, was most delicately finished ai 
carved, according to a preconceived design in the ted 
nique known as open work. ‘The designs were fi 
carved, and, when finished, the background between t 


= 
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_ ‘Jay Hambidge: Dynamic Symmetry. The Greek Vase, Yale Ur ; 
sity Press, 1920. The Diagonal, 1920, ard later. : 


Acie G. A. Eisen: The Dynamic System of Symmetry, Camera Craft, Ji 
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res was cut away. The decorative details thus hung 
ther by such tiny connections as tendrils, leaves, and 
r parts, without any solder. The stem nodus and 
-disk were made from solid metal turned on a lathe, 
evident from the concentric rings seen on the bot- 
of the foot-disk. It has been stated that the decora- 
S were made in repoussé by beating and pressing 
2 underneath. This is incorrect; the surface decora- 
s are carved and their under surface plain. The 
nique is thus different from that of the Boscoreale 
3, in which the decorations are concaved and raised 
aunderneath. The opus interrasile was common in 
first century A.D., its best representative being the 
pelevy cup, now in Copenhagen, also of the same 
od as the chalice. As a result of this technique, the 
<ground, which we see between the decorations, con- 
_of the outer surface of the inner bowl. 


The gilding. 'The inner cup, as has been indicated, 
never gilded either exteriorly or interiorly. But the 
ings and other decorations were gilded twice, the 
gilding with pale, whitish gold; the second with 
lish. Both applications consisted of gold leaves, the 
one somewhat thicker than the first. The foot and 
d bear no traces of the second gilding and it seems 
jable that only the decorations were gilded a second 
», Even the first gilding was probably made years 
r the decorations were finished, as it is inconceivable 

the artist should have covered up and destroyed 
details of his exquisite work by a layer of gold. It 
so observable that the surface of the silver is some- 
t worn even under the pale gold, which thus must 
> been added to prevent further wear of the surface. 
studying photographic reproductions the reader 
Id remember that the gilded parts offered a con- 
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siderable obstacle to rendering by photography the 
original effect. 

The design. The general scheme of the design com- 
prises, as a base for the minor decorations, twelve large 
grape vines, before mentioned, which rise upwards in six 
pairs from the ground line, or bead band, and form the 
twelve more or less circular areas or loops, each loop 
containing a seated figure. Between the loops and the 


vines are scattered many minor representations—birds, | 


snails, an eagle, a rabbit, a butterfly, a grasshopper, a 
lamb, and two baskets. All these vines and figures rest 


on a corolla of lotus petals the inner base of which | 


directly supports the lower apex of the inner cup. ‘The 
uppermost decorations consist of a band of rosettes. 


The decorations. The vines are of extraordinary {| 
importance because they materially assist in dating the } 
whole object. They belong to the type represented on | 
the Naples cameo vase and in the catacombs of Domi- | 
tilla,° but differ entirely from the later vines, such as | 
those in Callistus, on the chair of Maximianus in Ra- | 
venna, and on the palace of Mschatta. ‘The characteris- | 
tics consist in the upright branches which zig-zag and | 


form alternating bends, knees, and vales in such a man- 


ner that two and two knees meet and that two and two | 
vales form a loop. Another characteristic is that the | 
upper ends of two and two vines overlap, the crossing | 


of the branches being tied into a knot with a band or 


string. Another remarkable characteristic is seen in the | 
end-buds of the vines which rise on long thread-like | 


stalks and possess the form of a simple lotus flower con- 
sisting of a middle flat petal, and of two side petals 


shown in profile. The vine and band-knot are a most 


*Zahn: Pompeii, pl. 77, 11. Wilpert: Pitture, pl. 1. 
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common decoration of Arretine and Syrian-Hellenistic 
vessels of the first century, but disappeared after that 
time. The loti-form buds are also known from coins of 
the first century B.c. to the first a.p. Such end-buds are 
found on various marble sculptures from Pompeii, espe- 
cially on table stands, a representative example of which 
is in the Metropolitan Museum. They are also found on 
cameos of the first century. They were probably sym- 
bolic of life, vigor, and plenty. All these vines, leaves, 
tendrils, end-buds,’ and stems are designed in a robust 
style, evidently for the purpose of greater effect when 
viewed from a distance. 

The rosettes must be considered in connection with 
the silver band which has already been described as the 
base upon which the rosettes rest. They number fifty- 
seven in all, are much crowded and touch each other in 
a manner which suggests that the artist included one or 
more than he had originally intended. ach rosette 
might stand for a year, as did the lotus flower in Egypt. 
Similar rosettes are very common on Hellenistic, Arre- 
tine, and Syrian vessels of the first century, and about 
one-half of the Syrian pottery vessels of these types and 
date possess bands or borders made up of rosettes in 
the manner found on the chalice. his chalice band is 
also most interesting because it is located on a ‘line 
drawn between the main nodes, or “eyes,” of the upper 
dynamic rectangle, according to the custom in use by 
designers of classic Greek vases, which fact gives 
an additional proof of the early date. In among the 
rosettes is placed a six-pointed star, on a vertical line 
with the figure of Christ. It can only represent the Star 
of Bethlehem. Its most interesting feature is not its 


7 Sangiorgi Collection: End-buds on cameo, pl. 53. Goodyear: Gram- 
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form, but the fact that it is greatly worn in the same 
manner as three rosettes above the head of Christ. This 
wearing down would seem to suggest that this particu- 
lar place on the chalice had been touched by innumerable 
hands of the pious, in the same way that the Itinerary 
tells us the pilgrims in Jerusalem touched the cup of the 


Last Supper, placed inside an open work reliquary, with | 


openings large enough to admit a finger. 


Below this star, but above the head of Christ, we see | 


a dove in horizontal position apparently descending 
from above. It would seem symbolic of the Holy Spirit. 

One of the most prominent figures on the chalice is 
the eagle perched on a basket of loaves. The form of 
the eagle is that of the eagles on the coins of Apameia 
and Acmoneia, and painted eagles of the same form 
have been found in Pompeii, as I have shown and illus- 
trated in my paper on the chalice date (American Jour- 


nal of Archaeology, No. 2, 1917). Professor Bacon has | 
pointed out two other eagles, on Baalbek sculptures, and | 
there are many more on Roman altars of this period. 


But the Baalbek and pagan eagles grasp the caduceus 


— 


eg ey 


or the thunder bolts, whereas the chalice eagle grasps 


the Eucharistic loaves, a distinction of great importance 
in elucidating the symbolism. The place occupied by 
the eagle on the chalice corresponds accurately to a 
pagan mask placed over two grape vines on the Naples 


cameo vase of the first century A.D. The vines have 


the same form in both objects, cameo vase and chalice, 
so that the correspondence of the whole figure in both 
chalice and cameo vase is most conspicuous. The im- 
portance of these coincidences will be understood when 
it is shown that they do not occur in any object after 
the first century. It is one of many points which estab- 
lish the chalice date. 
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The lamb on the chalice stands by the side of Christ 
and turns its head backwards over its body, so that it 
looks toward Christ. This feature was borrowed and 
adapted from Asiatic coins of the same period. 

The baskets on the chalice are two, both of the same 
form, which was one derived from the Greeks and which 
continued in use some hundreds of years afterwards. 
We see them in the catacomb paintings and on the wall 
paintings of Pompeii, but also on Hellenistic bronze 
mirrors. They are common on Arretine pottery of the 
first century. They are the same baskets with loaves 
found in the catacomb of S. Lucina in Rome, and do 
not in the least resemble the basket on the head of the 
Baalanion of Heliopolis and Baalbek. 

There are on the chalice also a grasshopper, a butter- 
fly, two helix shells, and a rabbit. All these minor ob- 
jects are also found on Arretine pottery of the first cen- 
tury, on carved table stands, on door posts, and espe- 
cially on cinerary, rectangular urns of that century. 
An interesting object is a group of three small 
balls placed in front of the figure identified as St. Luke. 
They have the same forms as the three balls of the tree 
of life found on representations long before the Roman 
Empire, but also in Roman objects of the first century. 
Curiously enough there is known a relief representing 
an angel serving Luke with three spherical fruits of the 
tree of life. 


The seated figures. In each one of the twelve loops 
of the grape vines is a seated figure. They, as well as 


_ the loops, are arranged in two horizontal rows one above 


the other, but so that the loops as well as the figures are 
diagonal to each other instead of perpendicular. The 


_ figures are grouped in two sets, each set containing six 


figures, one of which is central, and in both groups the 
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central one is Christ. He is in both instances repre- 
sented in front view, while all the others are in profile, 


and, being subservient to the central figure, each does — 


homage to that figure by raising his right arm and hand. 
In each group three figures face Christ on one side, and 
two figures do likewise on the other side. Still the cen- 
tral figure, Christ, is closely surrounded in both groups 
by four figures, so to say, leaving the sixth figure in each 
group on the outside. 

The figures, except figure 1, Christ, on the front face 
of the chalice, are seated in chairs with high rounded 
backs and solid sides, very much like the old-fashioned 
chairs much used until recently. The chair of figure 1, 
Christ, has no back, but is in the nature of a curule, or 
camp chair. Similar chairs with round high backs are 
common in the Roman catacombs, but they are also 
found on archaic Greek sculptures, on Tanagra terra- 
cottas, on African stelae, and on many other sculptures, 
thus proving that they are not typical of the catacombs, 
but were in use from ancient times to that of Constan- 


tine or later. The costumes of the two Christ figures are | 


the tunic and toga, those of the other personages tunic 
and an indefinable garment, possibly the pallium modi- 
fied. 'The faces are mostly Jewish, one alone being that 
of a Greek. All wear a Jewish hair lock except the two 
Christ figures and Luke. None of the personages is 
bald. Figures 1, 8, 10, and 11 are smooth-faced; all 


others are bearded. Closed scrolls are held by all except 


1, 2,5, and 8. An open scroll is held by 8, the hands of 
2 are empty, and that of 5 (Andrew) holds a purse. 
The feet of all are sandaled. The material of the dress 
is coarse, with heavy folds, except that of figure 12 
which is soft, thin, and pliable, with shallow folds. Two 
of the figures wear a phylactery each, on the right arm. 
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Every one of the portraits is individualized; none bears 
any trace of a generalized type. Artistically they are 
related to the Hellenistic and even to the art of the Par- 
thenon. They show no relationship to the stereotyped 
art which began with or before the second century, and 
which reached its lowest level in the time after Constan- 
tine. 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE PERSONAGES 

The absence of symbols, emblems, and inscriptions re- 
ferable to any particular individual seemed at first to 
make any satisfactory identification impossible. Later 
it was recognized that the characteristics of the various 
figures furnished acceptable clues which finally led to 
a complete identification. The following clues were the 
first to be recognized, naturally traced one at a time as 
investigation proceeded, but may now most conve- 
niently be enumerated together. 

That the art employed was Greek caused the artist 
to be identified as a Greek. This led to the recognition 
of the use of the Greek orientation. This in turn 


brought about the identification of figure 2 as Peter. 


The recognition of the Greek nationality of figure 6 
showed that he could not be an apostle, but the evangel- 
ist Luke, and that thus the ten personages did not in- 
elude a scene or theme in which the apostles alone were 
present. 

The arrangement of the personages in two groups 
showed that two distinct themes were intended. The 
fact that Christ was seated showed that He could not 
have been represented in a scene in which He is recorded 
by the Scriptures as standing. The identification of the 
scroll in the hand of the youthful Christ as that of the 
Law showed that the theme was allegoric or symbolic, 


- and not an actual event, and suggested that it repre- 
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sented a prophetic allusion of His mission to the future | 
four evangelists, unknown to Him when a youth. The | 
dress of the two Christ figures being the toga indicated | 
that the representations were allegoric, and did not refer | 
to actual events. | 

The intense individuality of the portraits indicates | 
that they were portraits and not types. And if not | 
types, it followed that the spectator was not expected | 
to supply in his mind the missing number of apostles to | 
make up the required twelve. ‘The soft texture, narrow | 
and shallow folds, and distinct appearance of the dress | 
of figure 12 led to its identification as St. James the | 
less. ‘The rustic appearance of figure 7 led to its iden- | 
tification as St. Mark. The similarity of the skull for- . 
mation of figures 10 and 11 led to the supposition that ; 
they represented two brothers. The sweet, mystic, and 
contemplative features and facial expression of figure | 
10 made it imperative to identify him as John. The | 


youthful face of figure 11 made it likely that he repre- 

sented one who had died at an early age, and led to 

the identification of him as James. A certain resem- 

blance between the heads of figures 2 and 5 made it 

probable that they were brothers. The businesslike | 
face of figure 9 pointed to Matthew. The position of 

the four figures 6, 7, 9, and 10 around the youthful 

Christ suggested that they represented the four evan- 

gelists. 


The anterior group. From above to below are, the 
star of Bethlehem, the Holy Spirit as a descending dove, 
Christ the Saviour. Below Him is the eagle, symbolic 
of the Roman Empire, partaking of the mystic loaves 
in the basket symbolic of Christianity. To left and right 
are Peter and Paul. On each side of Christ is one of 
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His nearest relatives, the two being James and 'Thad- 
deus. The Lamb symbolizes the believer. 


The Saviour. The central personage. The toga is 
symbolic of His exalted rank. The Baptist could not 
have been dressed thus. His face is full of grace and 
divinely sweet, yet forceful, individualistic, and refined. 
It is beardless. The Baptist was dressed in skins and 
in clothes made of camel’s hair, and also wore a beard. 


St. Peter. At the lower left, which is to the right of 
Christ in accordance with the Greek fashion and posi- 
tion of honor. Behind his left hand is a sword. His 
face is strongly reminiscent of the catacomb fresco re- 
produced by Wilpert * and shows us a rustic face full of 
power and enthusiasm. 


St. Paul. At the lower right, which is to the left 
of Christ, the second place of honor according to the 
Greeks. The majestic and \ ducated mien and bearing, 
the refined and learned expression of the face, his judi- 
cial pose, and the lack of rustic features indicate this 
figure to be Paul. None of the apostles could have ap- 
peared so dignified and refined. 


St. James the less. At the upper left, that is, to the 
right of Christ. James was the nearest relative of 
Christ. He is described as a man who always wore linen 
clothes,? and who despised wool for the comfort it gave. 
The thin folds of this dress shows that it could not have 
been made of wool. This figure is of classic design and 
simplicity and superior to any other sculptures so far 
known from the first century A.D. 

St. Jude. At the upper right. He possesses a 
brotherly resemblance to James, who is called his brother 


®Wilpert: Pitture, pl. 148. 
®Busebius: Church History I, 3. 
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or cousin. Christ is thus seated between His two near- 
est relatives on earth and also between the two principal 
founders of the Christian religion, Peter and Paul. 


The second group. This is the group on the reverse 
of the chalice, in which the Christ as a youth displays the 
Law to the four evangelists. 


St. Luke. At the upper right. The Greek face and 
the Greek fillet over the head indicate that this figure 
was a Greek. And the only Greek who could deserve 
the honor of being’ seated among the apostles was Luke. 
He is without hair lock. His features show a remark- 
able similarity to those seen on a Hellenistic stela repre- 
senting a physician, Jason.”° 

St. Mark. At the lower left. In his youth he fol- 
lowed the vocation of a water carrier,’’ and his hard 
manual labor left traces on his body which could not be 
effaced in after life. The enormous development of the 
shoulders, the slightly upturned face, and the funnel- 
shaped corner of the mouth which permits louder speak- 
ing, are all characteristics of the Oriental water carriers 
to this day. The back of this hard toiler is always bent 
under the heavy load of a skin filled with water, and the 
hands, arms, and feet are always strongly developed, 
often even to the extent of being deformed. The face 
of Mark is in every way remarkable, and no religious 
artist would ever have conceived the idea of creating 
such a face out of his own fancy. It bears every sign 
of individuality and truth, and carries with it a persua- 
sion which no idealized representation could. The ex- 


treme homeliness of this face, coupled with unusual force 


* A. H. Smith: Cat. Greek and Rom. Antiqq., Brit. Mus., 1892. 

“E. L. Butcher: The Story of the Coptic Church of Egypt, London, 
1887. B. T. Evetts: The History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of 
Alexandria, Paris, 1907. 
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and spiritual enthusiasm, is of the kind to prove the 
greatness of the artist much more readily than do the 
finely polished and stereotyped faces of the cups of the 
Boscoreale and other treasures, hitherto considered the 
masterpieces of their time. 


St. Matthew. At the lower right sits a personage 
but little less remarkable than Mark. His features are 
those of a man of business, his thin upper lip denotes 
shrewdness and business acumen, he is keen of observa- 
tion and seemingly a student of human nature. We 
recognize in his features those of an office-holder and a 
man of set and regular habits, all in accordance with 
what little we know of this apostle who was called from 
his work of collecting the tax at the city gate. 


St. John. At the upper right appears a figure full 
of youthful energy and force, whose face is full of mys- 
ticism and contemplation and bent in deep thought. 
His head is spherical like that of figure 11, and these 
two personages are also the only ones placed in profile 
whose faces are smooth. 


Christ the youth. In the center of this group sits a 
youth of about twelve years displaying an open scroll, 
the Law. He can only be the youthful Christ, here 
represented prophetically as foretelling His mission to 
the four evangelists. Archeologists will readily recog- 
nize in this figure a great similarity to the youthful 
Christ so often represented on the sarcophagi, a proof 
that there existed early figures representing Christ as a 
youth and in a pose which must at once have become a 
favorite. Even the imperial guardians of the empire 
could never have recognized in this harmless youth the 
dreaded King of the Jews, for whose sake the Christians 
- were persecuted. 
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The two outside figures. ‘There yet remain two per- 
sonages to be identified. One in the anterior group, 
seated behind Paul, and one in the reverse group seated 
behind Matthew. The principal characteristics of these 
two heads is that the head of figure 5 resembles that of 
Peter, and the head of figure 11 that of John. From 
this marked similarity the conclusion is drawn that one 
is the brother of Peter and the other the brother of John. 


St. Andrew. The lower right hand outside figure in | 


the anterior group is the best preserved on the chalice, 
and on that account the most difficult to photograph, 
his dress being thickly covered with gold leaf. He is the 
oldest personage on the chalice. He holds in his hand, 
not a scroll, but a purse, and the theory is, that he had 
been given the community purse by Peter before the 
election of Matthias as treasurer. His head is master- 


fully rendered, full of wrinkles, like those resulting from | 


prolonged exposure to weather and wind. In the power- 


fully developed body we have no difficulty in recogniz- | 


ing the fisherman, who followed his vocation until past 


middle age, too late for a change to affect his physical | 


appearance. 


St. James. The spherical head suggested at an early 
date the theory that this personage was the brother of | 


John. His youthful face indicated that he was prob- 
ably that James who was the first of the apostles to die 
(A.D. 45), and who could thus not have been represented 
on the chalice as older than he was when he died. His 
facial expression seems full of enthusiasm and self-con- 
sciousness, admirably reflecting the feelings of one who 


had demanded seats for himself and his brother to the | 


right and left of the Master when He would come into 
His own. His lips seem speaking, and it seems even 
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probable that the artist intended to represent him as if 
making that request. 


The graffiti. All the chairs possess certain coarse 
scratches probably made when the identity of the per- 
sonages began to be forgotten, centuries after the deco- 
rations had been carved. Only four are decipherable. 
On the chair of St. Peter there are two crossed bars, 
probably keys. On that of St. Luke is an Egyptian 
Coptic ankh, a symbol of life quite appropriate to a phy- 
sician. On that of St. Mark is represented a jug with 
one handle, reminding us of his vocation of a water 
carrier, who is said to have carried water to the wedding 
feast in Cana and to the Last Supper.’? On that of St. 
Matthew is an arched gate, the city gate perhaps where 
he sat at the receipt of custom. The other graffiti are 
too indistinct for study. 


The emblems, symbols, representations. In order to 
avoid any misunderstanding through the use of these 
words the following definitions appear desirable, espe- 
cially as the terms are often used promiscuously and in- 
correctly. By emblem we understand a figure, design 
or object which explains a certain other object or person 
with which it is in some way connected. The emblems 
on the chalice are the (apparent) two keys on the chair 
of St. Peter, the sword handle, the scrolls, and the purse 
of Andrew. Even the toga of Christ might be called 
an emblem. All these objects or designs explain the 
personages with which they are connected, but would 
have no meaning if used apart from the figures. 

By symbols we understand designs or objects which ~ 
represent or stand for some other object or design, but 
sometimes possess a different form. ‘The symbols on 


® History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria. 
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the chalice are the star of Bethlehem, the dove denoting 
the Holy Spirit, the plate with the loaves and fishes, the 
basket with the loaves, and the eagle which symbolizes 
the Roman Empire. Each one of these objects and de- 
signs would be equally understood if used apart from 
any other figures or designs. ‘The plate symbolizes the | 
miracle of feeding the four thousand, and the basket. 
with five loaves the other miracle of feeding the multi- 
tude. The animals on the chalice probably symbolize 
the various types of human beings which find peace and 
rest in Christ and in His church. And similarly the vine | 
might symbolize Christ, who declared Himself the vine, | 
while ‘‘ye are the branches,” a simile undoubtedly de- | 
rived from the vine of David, mentioned in the Psalms. | 
The three balls in front of Luke perhaps symbolize the | 
fruits of the tree of life. 

The representations, which strictly are neither sym- | 
bolic nor emblematic, are the phylacteries on the arm of 
Matthew and apparently also on that of Thaddeus. All 
these objects are mentioned in the Bible. None are | 
Byzantine or medieval. The plate and the baskets | 
might also be considered as representations, thus too the 
jug and the gate mentioned above. 


The artist and his art. He made use of the Greek : 
system of symmetry. He placed Peter at the right of | 
Christ according to Greek preference ** and had studied } 
the art of Scopas, Timotheos, and other Greek masters. 
It is evident therefore that he was a Greek. His na- 
tionality is shown throughout his work. | 

The technical skill and taste in carving the heads and | 
embodying in them certain principles apparently un- | 
known to his contemporaries, shows that he was a mas- | 
ter of his art. The sweetness of the composition, the 


*Frothingham: Ancient Orientation Unveiled, A. J. ‘A., vol. XXI, 3, 
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boldness of the design, the astonishing expression of life 
and soul in his sculptured heads, show him to have been, 
not alone a great artist, but one who cared little for the 
current taste of his time, which favored smooth and 
pretty work of exaggerated finish, but without regard 
for individuality and force. In their combination of 
classic art and Christian sentiment, the carvings stand 
absolutely alone. 

The artist made use of many of the contrivances 
used by Scopas** and must have known of the tech- 
nique of handling drapery of this and other masters. 
He made use of the Scopas technique in expressing 
pathos, life, and soul, but added to the older art many 
contrivances of his own, and thereby succeeded ad- 
mirably in expressing sweetness and spirituality of char- 
acter, preferring these to the sweetness of type which 
was the accepted criterion of great art among the pub- 
lic and the critics of his time. He was above the fashion 
which demanded, and alone comprehended, prettiness 
according to stereotyped or academic rules, as, for in- 
stance, embodied in the figures of the Boscoreale and 
Hildesheim repoussé work, and he substituted individu- 
ality, force, and spirituality for the type of beauty ad- 
mired by his contemporaries. This seems quite obvious 
after a study of the heads, as for instance those of Mark 
and Matthew who derive their beauty alone from the 
force and spirituality of the expression. His rendering 
of the features of Christ are most convincing and fully 
express that quality which we term “divine.” In ex- 
pressing these sentiments and characteristics the artist 
made use of various methods, designs, and contrivances 


ata time when all other artists made use of but one and 


“Uhrlich, C. L.: Skopas Leben und Werke, 1863. Seyffert: Dict. 


. Classic Antiqg. Daremberg et Saglio: Dict., etc. 
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followed set rules for the treatment of eyes, beard, and 
even body lines. He blended truth with beauty in a 
manner hitherto unknown. 

The characteristics of the chalice heads is best real- 
ized by a comparison with well known heads of the Bos- 
coreale and Hildesheim treasures of the first century, 
which are generally considered as the greatest achieve- 
ments in sculpture in the time of the first two Roman 


emperors. The comparison is decidedly in favor of the | 


chalice heads, the others being strongly idealized, the 


efforts of the artist having been concentrated upon pro- | 
ducing something agreeable without any distinct individ- | 


ualization, and with little or no feeling of spirituality 
and personal character, intellectual or moral. For our 


purpose, however, in order to refute those critics who | 


see in the heads a much later art, it is more profitable to 


compare them with the repoussé reliefs on the Syrian | 


silver disks figured by Bréhier in his paper on Syrian 
art.*° 


A comparison of the chalice figures with the apos- | 
tles on the Syrian plates must convince one with any } 
knowledge of art that the two sets of figures possess } 
practically no resemblance, the Syrian plates being | 
characterized by a Byzantine style and type. Nor | 
is there any similarity between the chalice portraits | 


and those found on the columns of Trajan and Marcus 


Aurelius, or on the arches of Septimius Severus and | 


Constantine, all characterized by a total absence of any 
characteristics which could reveal the civilized, the 


moral, or the spiritual conditions of the personages they | 
represent. ‘The chalice figures are susceptible of a pro- | 
longed study, during which new characteristics and | 
a é 


*Bréhier, L.: Les Trésors @argenterie syrienne et Vécole dart | 


@Antioche, Gazette d. Beaua-Arts. Mars 1920, pp. 175, 189. 
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technical traits reveal themselves from time to time as 
the eyes and mind of the student become more and more 
acquainted with the details. The heads, or so-called por- 
traits, on the columns, on the arches or on ivories of the 
post-Neronean era, reveal no new characteristics after 
continued study and resemble in this respect any artistic 
objects produced mechanically and in quantity to sup- 
ply the markets of the world. They have no secrets to 
reveal, no ideas to convey, and certainly no intellectual 
and spiritual characteristics, but depend upon the ren- 
dering of a type for their principal value. They em- 
ploy only the coarser outlines to make their meaning 
clear, without any effort, or at least without any suc- 
cess, as to rendering the intellectual characteristics of the 
personage. The undoubted fact, as pointed out by Bre- 
hier, that the apostles on one of the Syrian silver plates 
show an unusual individualized treatment, some being 
represented with smooth faces and round heads and 
others with beards and long heads, can only prove that 
some tradition of the actual features of these person- 
ages lingered. This cannot, however, prove the exist- 

ence of any synchronism between the chalice figures and 
those of the plates which are proven by their relative ar- 
tistic execution to be centuries apart. 


GENUINENESS AND DATE 


Those who have any practical knowledge of artistic and 
archeological objects and who have taken the least trou- 
ble to investigate the chalice, can have absolutely no 
doubt as to its genuineness. A few facts, however, 


should suffice to convince all that the chalice is not a ae 


modern work. ‘The silver matrix of the object is so 
crystallized that the metal has cracked in many places, 
minute fragments had even fallen off and had to be re- 


5 


baric _ v 
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placed with amalgam, as soldering with heat would have | 
caused the metal to burst into flame like fireworks. The | 
unfinished condition of the inner cup and the artistic | 
merits of the carvings also prove their genuineness, be- | 
cause fully competent artists have recognized that such | 
work could have been neither designed nor executed by | 
any artist of the Renaissance, much less by anyone now | 
living. ‘The blow evidenced on the chalice, if made in | 
modern times, would have shattered all into fragments, | 
it could only have defaced the chalice if made in an- | 
tiquity. The fact that the chalice is designed in general | 
as well as in detail according to dynamic symmetry is 
a proof of its genuineness, because the first public pro- 
nouncement of rediscovery of this system had not yet. 
been made when the writer and others first saw the | 
chalice. 

The same characteristics which prove the genuineness | 
of the chalice might also be used to prove its date, | 
though there are others which prove the chalice to have | 
been made in the first century. Indeed, if it were not’ 
apparent that the personages represented Christ and 
the apostles, the chalice might have been considered a 
work of the Augustan era. | 

1. The form and proportions are those of the} 
Augustan era, which continued in use to the ends of the | 
first century A.D. The narrow and low foot and stand| 
are found only during that period. 

2. The use of the dynamic symmetry in shaping 
the form and locating the horizontal lines of the deco-} 
rations and in the areas of the figures, prove that the | 
chalice was made before this system was lost (at the end/ 
of the first century a.D.). | 

3. The art of the portrait heads is related to the’ 
Hellenic art and to the Hellenistic art, but not at all to! 


| 
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the art of the second century, and of course much less to 
that of the Byzantine era. 

4. The form of the grape vines, the end-buds of the 
vines, and the ties of the overlapping branches, are all 
found in Hellenistic and first century Syrian art, but 
not after that century. The nearest relatives of the vines 
are the Naples vase and the Domitilla vines, not those 
of St. Callistus, Maximianus, and Mschatta. 

5. The eagle resembles the eagles on Asia Minor 
and Syrian coins, and also those on certain first century 
A.D. marbles, and is used on the chalice to cover a node 
of two vine branches, exactly as in the Naples vase. 
Such a design is not found after the first century. 

6. The characteristic decorations and decorative 
themes of the chalice are common on Arretine, Syrian, 
and Hellenistic pottery, glass, and silverware of the 
time of Augustus, and were continued to the end of the 
first century ap. After that time they were rarely 
used. 

7. The symbolism of the eagle referring to the 
Roman Empire is quite distinct from that used by the 
Constantine and medieval artists who referred it 
almost exclusively to St. John. 


OBJECTIONS BY CRITICS TO THE First CENTURY DATE 


“The early Christians objected on account of religious 
scruples to represent Christ as a man.” This theory is 
old, but not true. The scruples were political, not re- 
ligious; the Christian feared persecution, and on that ac- 
count represented Christ as a child or in otherwise un- 
recognizable form. | 
“The eagle could not have been used by the Chris- 
tians because it represented the Roman Empire which 
they abhorred.” Before the first persecution under 
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Nero the Christians did not abhor the Roman Empire, 
but tried to convert it to their faith. There were in the 
first century converts among the members of the royal 


family and in the very palace of the Emperor. The | 


Christians did not use the eagle in connection with rites, 
but to convey the meaning that the empire was being 
converted and that it would soon be under the rule of 
Christ at His second coming. 

“The rosettes, the rabbits, the baskets and the bead 
band, are characteristics of late Roman and Byzantine 
art.” This is not correct. All these objects, as I have 
shown in the chalice monograph, are represented to- 


gether on first century A.D. Arretine pottery, on cinerary | 
urns, on altar, on stela, on door posts, and on other ob- | 
jects datable from the reign of Augustus to that of | 
Nero. This was one of the earliest criticisms, before | 
students of Christian archeology had taken any special | 


notice of classic objects and art. 


“The chairs of the chalice are the chairs of the cata- | 


combs, hence the chalice is of catacomb date.” This ob- 
jection was made long before my monograph was pub- 


lished. In that monograph I have not only shown } 
and enumerated various rabbits, stars, rosettes, snails, | 
baskets, eagles, and vines similar to those on the chalice, | 
yet, of older and contemporary date, on pagan objects, | 
but-I have also pointed out that the chairs are not only | 


found in the catacombs but on the Tanagra pottery fig- 


ures, on sculptures, and on stele, dating from the third | 
century B.c. to the second century a.p. The chairs of the } 
chalice have been especially compared with the chairs in } 


the chapel of Hermas in the catacombs, but the writer has 


elsewhere shown that the arrangement is different. In } 
the catacomb painting the chairs are arranged in a | 
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crescent, but on the chalice in two parallel, alternating 
rows. 

“The very numerous symbols on the chalice scattered 
about the person of Christ precludes the early date and 
points to a late date.” This criticism was made by a 
prominent divinity scholar, of whose name I am not in- 
formed, after seeing some of my photographs, before 
the monograph was published. The criticism is without 
point, as even Professor Bacon recognized that the sym- 
bols are few and such as were mentioned in the Bible. 
The earliest Christians could have used them. 

“The three balls in front of Luke represent Sil- 
phium, as Eisen holds.” ‘This is incorrect, as I have 
stated as my opinion that the balls represent three fruits 
of the tree of life, and have referred to a relief in which 
an angel presents Luke with three fruits of the tree of 
life. When the chalice holder was made the Silphium 
had already disappeared many years before; it was only 
rediscovered in the time of Nero, when a single specimen 
was found and presented to him as one of the greatest 
rareties. I have consistently pointed out that the three 
fruits of the tree of life were an ancient Assyrian sym- 
bol distinct from the Silphium, which was a later dis- 
covery. 

“Archaeologists are puzzled because the outer holder 
is less oxidized than the inner cup,” one of the many ob- 
jections to the chalice date and its genuineness by Pro- 
fessor C. R. Morey of Princeton, in the Princetonian. 
No one need be puzzled at the differences in the oxida- 
tion of the two units if he recalls the fact that the inner 
cup was not gilded but that the holder was, and it is to a 
great extent gilded now. The gilding is known as pre- 
venting oxidation, was used for that purpose in an- 
_ tiquity, and is thus used today. 
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“The envelope of the cup which seems not even to 


have lost its solder although the solder is commonly ab- — 


sent in the finds of antique silver” (Morey: Loc. cit.). 
If commonly absent it would not be always absent, and 
if not always absent, the chalice might be a find which 
had preserved its solder. But the fact is there is not a 
trace of antique solder on the chalice, as my monograph 
fully explains. 


: 
| 
: 


“The vine ornament is irregular, made with hesi- 


tancy and there are bare stems” (Morey: Loc. 
cit.). This opinion is not shared by anyone else 
who has seen the chalice. The only bare stem, 
and the one to which the writer has directed spe- 
cial attention, is the one to the right below figure 1. 
This stem fell off when Andrée cleaned the chalice and 
was replaced in a wrong position. It is quite evident 
that originally it was not bare but had leaves, and per- 
haps bunches. Above it was a hole in the holder, marked 
on the diagrammatic development in the monograph and 
clearly to be seen on a photograph taken before the 
chalice was cleaned. ‘The irregularity of the vine is of 
highly artistic and pleasing quality, especially con- 
trasted with the stiffness of the vines made in the third 
and fourth centuries. 

“A somewhat similar grouping, of three figures, 
Christ and two apostles, is found on 4th Century gold 
glass” (Garrucci: 187, 4, Catania). This can be ex- 
plained by assuming that the author of the gold glass 
design copied a first century A.D. model, changing its art 
and the costume to the fourth century fashion, because 
the details are different. That this was done and must 
have been common usage is proven by a recently found 
amulet disk, contemporary with the gold glass referred 
to, which contains an exact copy of a first century B.c. 
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representation of Brixus (of the Golden Fleece and Ar- 
gonaut legend) sitting on a rock, overshadowed by a 
tree in the grove of Ares, possessing himself of the ram 
with the golden fleece. The two illustrations are abso- 
lutely alike and must have been derived from a well 
known yet older model. 

“The rosettes are clumsy in comparison with the 
unusual elaboration of the envelope” (Morey: Loc. cit.). 
The only clumsy rosettes are the four replaced by Andrée 
for four which are lost. This substitution is fully dis- 
cussed in the monograph. 

“The conception of the decoration can not be paral- 
leled until one goes far along in the imperial epoch, say 
the third or fourth centuries” (Morey: Loc. cit.). The 
conception is paralleled in the Naples vase found in 
Pompeii. In each we find the same loops, and in each 
the crossing covered by a special object, respectively 
eagle and mask. ‘This character is not found in any 
other object, antique or medieval. Professor Morey 
failed to mention any object which parallels the chalice 
in the third and fourth centuries. 

“There is no way of explaining the representation 
of Christ twice on the chalice” (Morey: Loc. cit.). The 
Augustus cup of the time of Tiberius represents the 
Emperor as old on one side of the cup and as young on 
the other. His costume is identical with that of Christ 
on the chalice. There is no third or fourth century ob- 
ject with such double representation. 

“Andrée manufactured the decorations in order to 
make the inner cup more valuable” (Morey, in a lecture 

before the Archaeological Institute). Andrée was the 
- trusted restorer of the Louvre, of the British Museum, 
and the Museum in Athens. He was a very wealthy 
man, never accepted any doubtful work, and did most 
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of his work for love, without pay. Besides, the present 
writer possesses original photographs of the chalice 
taken before Andrée had seen it. Andrée restored four 
rosettes and the hand of one figure, but the technique is 
so inferior that no one can fail to note the difference. 
All this is gone into in the monograph. 

“The eagle is not the Roman eagle. In reality the 
Christian artist placed the eagle at the feet of Christ for 
the same reason that the sculptor of the ‘Apollo’ of Heli- 
opolis-Baalbek placed eagles at the feet of his statues, 
while the golden basket surmounted its head. For like 
reasons the ruder sculptor of the Nabatean tombs at 
Median Salih put an eagle over the door and baskets ( ?) 
on either side and above. The eagle of the Antioch 
chalice never stood for any ‘kingdom’ of the world which 
Rome ‘ruled,’ but literally for the kingdom of heaven. 
It has less to do with the Roman eagle than with the 
eagle which fed on the liver of Prometheus.” (Pro- 
fessor B. W. Bacon: Annual of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, vol. V, 1925.)** ‘The eagle on the 
chalice is not placed below the feet of Christ, as in the 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus, nor has the basket on the head 
of this figure the slightest resemblance to the baskets on 
the Antioch chalice. 

“We cannot deprecate too strongly the attempt of a 
group of interpreters of the symbolism of the chalice 
(headed, alas, by Dr. Eisen) to see something sugges- 
tive of ‘the Roman Empire’ in the eagle twice depicted 

‘se With respect to the various Syrian eagles of Professor Bacon’s argu- 
ment, it may be explained that the four Syrian eagles on the coins of Apa- 
meia and Acmoneia and on the Pompeiian wall paintings, shown in Pro- 
fessor Bacon’s paper, may be found in an account first published by the 
present writer in his paper on the chalice date (American Journal of Archae- 
ology, No. 2, 1917). ‘Though from my paper, they are credited in Professor 
Bacon’s to Mr. R. H. Bainton, Yale Divinity School. The eagles in the 


Annual have a shortening of some of the wings, however, in order to accom- 
modate the figures to the space. 
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on it. The Syrian eagle is millenniums older than the 
Roman empire.” (Bacon: Loc. cit., p. 6.) The eagle 
is only once represented on the chalice. The fact that 
the eagle is older than the Roman Empire did not pre- 
vent the Romans from adopting it as a symbol of their 
empire. 

“Experts in technique have had their say about the 
Antioch chalice. Some pronounce it a first century 
work, citing among other arguments its shape, which 
nevertheless is not its own, but dictated by the inner 
cup, a revered relic which we need not doubt, may have 
been carried in the martyred hands of Ignatius himself.” 
(Bacon: Loe. cit., p. 21.) The form of the chalice is 
not in the least dictated by the chalice cup. The form is 
dictated by the relative proportions between holder, cup, 
and base. It is the narrow and very low base, not the 
cup, which determines the form. If it were the inner 
cup, then we should expect that all antique vessels with 
an inner cup like that of the chalice (not in size but in 
form) should have the same general form as the chalice. 
This is not true. But it is true that a whole series of the 
- first century silver cups possess the same form as the 
chalice, although the inner cup in each varies in form. 
In all the individual specimens, silver, glass, and pottery 
included, it is the proportions of the foot-disk and the 
stem relative to the holder that determine the form. 
This form is also found in the wall paintings of Pompeii, 
but not in a single specimen after that time, with the ex- 
ception of course of the Gezer graftito which represents 
a cup of older date than the graftito. 

“The symbolism of the chalice is the symbolism of — 
the Syrian Sun Temples of the Antonines adapted to a 
Christian sense” (Bacon: Illustrated by 1 and 7 of 
fig. 20, loc. cit., p. 64). The two figures are not from the 
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time of the Antonines, but from the time of the first cen- 
tury A.D. This is proven by the beads which make up 
the garland in figure 1, which are capped beads common 
in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, but unknown in 
the second century A.p. And the garland of figure 7 is 
of the type of the garlands in the house of Livia, of the 
first century, and many other garlands of that type. 
The same beads, with caps of almond blossoms, are seen 
on the stand of the seven-armed candlestick of the Jews 
on the Arch of Titus. Did the early Christians actually 
possess more interest in the pagan gods and statues than 
in their own faith? We know that, in the first century, 
as well as in centuries after that and even in our own 
time, the greatest hope of the Christians was the second 
coming of Christ. Many were they who expected it to 
come about in their lifetime. In my opinion the eagle 


on the chalice represents the rapid conversion of the | 
Romans to Christianity. The artist had known of the | 
departure of Peter and Paul for Rome and their activity | 
there, and to him Rome was partaking of the eucharistic | 


loaves in the basket. (There are no loaves in the basket 
on the head of the Baalanion.) And like all other Chris- 


tians of that time he expected the second coming of | 


Christ, which could be no better symbolized and repre- 


sented to the co-religionists than by placing the eagle of | 


Rome upon the eucharistic loaves in a basket placed be- 
low-Christ enthroned. 


The Baalbek eagles, as has been shown, grasp the | 


caduceus ; not, like eagles of the same pose, the thunder- 


bolts. The chalice eagle grasps the eucharistic loaves. | 


The nature of the Baalbek birds, referred to by 
Professor Bacon as eagles, is, however, more than doubt- 
ful. The writer has always regarded them as doves. 


They come from the temples of Aphrodite and Diony- | 


me 
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sius, who were not warlike deities (Bacon, loc. cit., p. 64, 
note) ; they possess the beaks and heads of doves, not 
eagles; they sit on garlands of flowers or of beads capped 
by almond blossoms, and these garlands are held by 
amorines. ‘They are thus emblems of love, not war. 
For that reason the writer refrained from quoting them 
in his monograph on the chalice. 

New YORE. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


By P. W. Witson, formerly American Correspondent of the London Daily 
News and Member of Parliament 

Ir is sometimes said that, in her thinking, England is 
fifty years ahead of the United States. In that old and 
crowded country there has been, certainly, a leisured 
class which, content with her quiet yet ordered comfort, 
has pondered deeply over the problem of life. What, 
however, we need to realize is that England thinks back- 
wards as well as forwards. If some of her divines are 
too modern for Tennessee, others are too medieval. And 
today the Episcopal Church of England, as by law es- 
tablished, has to face a critical stress between Catholics 
in her midst and the Protestants. In a sentence, the 
compromise arranged by the Tudors and confirmed in 
1662 by King Charles ITI is now at last thrown into the 
melting pot. 

On paper it would seem as if the Protestantism of 


the church were unchallengeably guaranteed. By the | 
Act of Succession, which in 1701 determined the reign- | 


ing dynasty, the sovereign must be at once a Protestant 
—as the King says in his Accession Declaration, “a 
faithful Protestant”—and a communicant of the Es- 
tablished Church, which tests of faith two hundred 


years ago were considered to be synonymous. And | 


when his Majesty crosses the River Tweed, so entering 
Scotland, he becomes by geography a Presbyterian. 


Yet nowhere, not even in Quebec, does the King find 


himself a Catholic. And if he submitted to Rome his 


throne would become ipso facto vacant. Whether the 
76 
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church should or should not be “established” may be a 
matter of argument. But anything other than a Prot- 
estant establishment has been hitherto inconceivable. 
Not less decisive appears to be what the Prayer Book 
calls “the literal and grammatical sense” of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which in 1562 were “agreed upon by the 
Archbishops and Bishops of both provinces—Canter- 
bury and York, and the whole clergy.” There it is laid 
down that ‘“‘as the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria and 
Antioch, have erred, so also the Church of Rome hath 
erred, not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, 
but also in matters of faith.” In particular, “the Rom- 
ish Doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping and Adoration, as well of Images as of 
Reliques, and also invocation of Saints, is a fond thing 
vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of 
Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of God.” 
There are to be two sacraments—baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper—and not seven, which two sacraments “were 
not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or to be car- 
ried about, but that we should duly use them.” Tran- 
- substantiation “cannot be proved by Holy Writ; but 
is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, overthrow- 
eth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions.” Bishops, priests, and deacons 
may marry. And “it is a thing plainly repugnant to 
the Word of God, and the custom of the Primitive 
Church, to have publick Prayer in the Church, or to 
minister the Sacraments in a tongue not understanded 


of the people.” And, finally, “the Bishop of Rome hath _ 


no jurisdiction in this Realm of England.” 

It is to these propositions that, at his ordination, 
every clergyman solemnly assents. There are Modern- 
ists whose respect for science causes them to stumble 


x 
* 
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over certain affirmations in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
But, as we shall see, their mental agility is far surpassed 
by the gymnastics of the Anglo-Catholic priest. He 
consents to the Thirty-nine Articles, but only with what 
in courtesy may be described as mental reservations 
which he makes no pretense of concealing as his career 
develops. 

To the Victorian evangelical, the Oxford Movement 
was amystery. The Middle Ages were to him the dark 
ages of superstition and cruelty. It was the Reforma- 
tion that opened the Bible and so let in the light of day. 
Mankind thus took one of those steps forward which 
can never be retraced. There emerged the incomparable 


—— Se 


age of Elizabeth, the noble tradition of Puritanism, the 
British Empire, machinery, Isaac Newton, the use of | 


steam, banking, and all the triumphs of a rapidly elabo- | 
rated civilization, led by Protestant nations and espe- | 
cially led by England. Doubtless there was still room for | 
reform, for education, for the vote, for free trade. But | 
otherwise, all was for the best in the best of all Protestant | 
worlds. ‘The very sins of which converts repented at the | 
behest of Wesley only added to this sense of compla- | 
cency. ‘The Christ of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
the martyrs whom “Bloody Mary” burned at the stake, | 
is a Christ who saves to the uttermost, nor was the media- | 


tion of church or priest necessary to that experience of 


redemption. What, perhaps, the evangelical did not | 
appreciate fully was the fact that a Gospel, freely of- | 
fered, avails nothing unless it be definitely accepted. A | 
Christian England did not consist wholly of Christians. | 
Against Puritanism there was an appeal to romance | 
and art. In long evenings, when books were few, the | 
novels of Sir Walter Scott were read aloud. Longfel- | 
low, in his Wayside Inn, and Tennyson with his Idylls— 
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yes, and even Barham’s ridicule of the Middle Ages in 
his Ingoldsby Legends—unveiled a past in which 
cathedrals rose to Heaven and castles were adorned by 
chivalry. The appeal to antiquity was heard outside the 
church years before John Keble, by his Assize Sermon 
at Oxford, declared “‘the national apostasy” of a Prot- 
estant England. And assisted by the pen of Ruskin 
the pre-Raphaelite painters broke the spell of a Royal 
Academy, in which citadel of the self-satisfied had been 
entrenched the tradition of the eighteenth century. 
With Thomas Carlyle thundering forth anathema at the 
smug respectability of the day, with Thackeray expos- 
ing the shams of a society that could repeat the Cate- 
chism, with Chartists preaching a social revolution, and 
with Robert Owen attempting a peaceful communism, 
the field was well furrowed for the Catholic seed to be 
sown. And Macaulay himself, in his essay on Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, did not hesitate ruefully to an- 
nounce the success in Europe of Rome’s counter-refor- 
mations. 
In the United States it is not easy to appreciate the 
influence of the Church of England. Here and in the 
British dominions the Episcopal communion is far ex- 
ceeded in numbers by any one of several evangelical 
bodies—Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congre- 
gationalist—and even by the Roman and Jewish com- 
munities. But in England the Established Church rep- 
resents, not indeed a full half of the nation, but a full 
half of the religious life of the nation. There is not a 
city, a town or a village where that church does not 
claim with success a social and official precedence. Yet 
when Newman rose to fame the Elizabethan compromise 
had been already undermined. In 1662 the church lost 
_ the non-conformists. A century later she alienated the 
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Methodists. And the Puritan tradition, therefore, was 
vested no longer in the bench of bishops, but in bodies 
which even the most Puritan bishop was bound to de- 
nounce as schismatic. The Clapham Sect, of which the 
first Wilberforce was a leader, might run the Bible 
Society and promote the emancipation of the Negro, but 
it could not be permanently the garrison of the church. 
It was a Wilberforce who restored the authority of the 
Anglican episcopate. Another Wilberforce was con- 
verted to Rome. And a third relative of the family was 
the forgotten wife whose untimely death was a condi- 


tion precedent to Manning’s entrance into the college | 


or cardinals. Of the evangelicals, it could be said that 


they either became, like Gladstone, High Churchmen, or | 
formed what the High Churchmen regarded as dubious | 


alliances with the dissenters. 


This being the situation, nothing was needed to up- | 
set the Elizabethan compromise except the personality | 
of Newman. Doubtless his preaching came as a shock. | 
But he enjoyed one tactical advantage; as rector of St. | 
Mary’s he was virtually irremovable save by his own act. | 
There was no pope to enforce on him a bishop’s disci- | 
pline. Nor did his pulpit depend on the favor of a Bap- | 
tist diaconate. It was a case where possession was nine- | 


tenths of the law. And that is today the strength of 
the high church party. In earlier days “the Romanisers” 


—men like Father Maconochie and even a Bishop of | 


Lincoln—may have had to undergo a prosecution for 


ritual. But the trials were as unpopular as they were | 
expensive, and in face of the rising tide of Catholic sen- | 


timent they were as futile as Mrs. Partington’s mop. 


Here or there a candle was extinguished or an orna- | 
ment removed. But the only result, on the average, was } 
a hundred candles that were not extinguished and a hun- | 
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dred ornaments of a pattern even more explicit in their 
ritual significance. The Catholic revival was not a 
growth, that could be cut out by surgery. It was at- 
mosphere. And today the question is not, whether this 
party in the church should be suppressed, but whether 
there is in the church any obstacle to its complete 
triumph. 

It may be asked whether the Church of England still 
includes a broad school of Modernists. It does; and it 
is the Modernist who helps the Catholic. What has been 
hitherto the sheet anchor of the evangelicals? The 
Bible. Criticism, be it justified or unjustified, could 
not fail for the moment to challenge the authority of 
Scripture; and for that authority criticism furnished no 
alternative. Naturally the Anglo-Catholic, with his be- 
lief in the apostolic succession of bishops, stepped into 
the breach. His very extravagances created a sensation. 
It was infinitely less of an effort to participate in a 
colorful ceremonial, with music and incense, than to read 
the Epistle to the Romans or follow an exposition of 
John 3:16. Anglo-Catholicism, like Roman Catholi- 

_ cism, has combined an intensive erudition—let us add, 
piety—on the part of the few, with a convenient worship 
for the many. Everyone enjoys an anthem. Not 
everyone endures a sermon. 

And, here, it must be realized that the Church of 
England has changed her financial as well as her spir- 
itual vestments. The Oxford Movement transformed 
the clergy from a profession to a crusade. With the 
multiplication of dioceses, there disappeared the fatal 


opulence of bishops. While great cathedrals are built — x 


at Truro and Liverpool and while innumerable fabrics 
are restored to beauty and comfort, the clergy are in- 
_eredibly poor. And in the great cities their parochial 
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labors are beyond all praise. It is, indeed, the mean 
street that, in England as in Ireland, so often supports 
the gorgeous altar. From the drab monctony of un- 
lovely suburbs, the people turn to the church for warmth, 
for radiance, for novelty. And it is often the vicar of 
such a parish who is, on the one hand, socialist in poli-_ 
tics, and, on the other, ritualist in sympathy. So was 
it with Father Dolling of Portsmouth; so is it today 
with Father Adderley. No fewer than five hundred of - 
the Anglican clergy have openly expressed their adher- | 
ence to the Labor Party. | 
It will now be seen why the Anglo-Catholic move- | 
ment has been able to ignore details like the Protestant 
succession and the Thirty-nine Articles. However Prot- | 
estant may be a monarch, his very office is a ceremo- 
nial. The coronations of King Edward and King 
George did not involve a Catholic issue—that is, not | 
directly—but they were none the less a world-wide ex- | 
hibition of medieval mysticism, gorgeously arrayed in | 
vestments and elevating the episcopal office. For one | 
person who has read the Act of Succession by which | 
King George is compelled to be a Protestant, a thou- | 
sand have read about the sacred oil of anointing and the 
sacred sword girt on his thigh. Nor did the coronations | 
stand alone. The taste for such symbolism has been re- | 
vealed in medieval pageants enacted by amateurs, which | 
included the prelate as well as the prince, the priest as 
well as the peasant. Never has England been as inter- | 
ested as she is today in living pictures of her past. 
So with the Thirty-nine Articles. For one contro-/ 
versialist who deciphers their small print in the Prayer | 
Book, a thousand sightseers are shown the vast reredos | 
in St. Paul’s. Having signed the Articles once, the 
young and ardent Anglo-Catholic is through with them. 
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They need not be, and are not, any part of his parochial 
ministration. ‘That worship is decided by a very differ- 
ent law, the famous Ornaments Rubric, which reads as 
follows: 

Here is to be noted, that such Ornaments of the Church, 
and of the Ministers thereof, at all times of their Ministration, 
shall be retained, and be in use, as were in this Church of Eng- 
land, by the Authority of Parliament, in the Second Year of 
the Reign of King Edward the Sixth. 

It would be difficult to imagine a standard of public 
worship less definite than this. The second year of King 
Edward VI is now nearly four centuries remote from 
us. It was a year of chaotic transition, when hither and 
thither swung the pendulum. Only to antiquaries are 
the records of that year known. And it is the privilege 
of antiquaries, as of all experts, to differ. In fact, the 
evangelicals, with only the Ornaments Rubric for wea- 
pon, were obviously at a disadvantage in the appeal to 
antiquity when faced by a party to whom the appeal to 
antiquity had become a second nature. Except in con- 
troversy, there was nothing that interested the evan- 
gelical less than the candles which, according to the 

_ ritualists, were to be seen on the altar when King Ed- 
ward VI was king. Nor could a congregation object 
to an ornament except through the bishop. And most 
of the bishops, with their rings, their copes, their croziers, 
and their pectoral crosses, have been tolerant. <A per- 
mission to elaborate worship, when asked, has been usu- 
ally granted. And a failure to ask permission has been 
usually overlooked. Moreover, the movement is always 
from low to high, never from high to low. To add a 
crucifix to a pillar is easier than to remove it when it has 
become a familiar feature of the church. 

The emotions of war have been favorable to the 

_Catholic Party. For the first time, the nonconformist 
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was forced into an army where the chaplains had been, 
almost without exception, Anglican or Roman Catho- 
lic. Between spiritism and prayers for and to the 
dead there is, obviously, an association of idea. The 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Westminster Abbey 
and the Cenotaph in Whitehall have become places of 
pilgrimage for millions. A vast number of people, ut- 
terly uninstructed in the teaching of Scripture on the 
subject, have been brought into sudden contact with | 
death. 

With the people in such a mood, this is the moment 
when the church discusses two questions, both of which : 
clearly involve the Elizabethan compromise. The first 
of these questions is the revision of the Prayer Book. | 
And the second is reunion with other churches. It is | 
these issues, jointly and severally, that have plunged the | 
church into the present crisis. : 

In the United States, there have been obvious rea- | 
sons why the Episcopal Prayer Book had to be revised. 
Apart from any other circumstance, petitions for the | 
President and people had to be substituted for petitions | 
on behalf of King and Parliament. But the Episcopal | 
Church in this country, being free of the state, has been | 
able to legislate for itself; nor has it been necessary to | 
submit such legislation for approval by Congress. | 
What hitherto has deterred the Church of England from : 
revising her Prayer Book is the knowledge that such! 
revision must run the gauntlet not only of the Convo-| 
cations of York and Canterbury and of other ecclesias- | 
tical bodies, but of a House of Commons, now consist- | 
ing of members who belong to all forms of Christian} 
faith or no faith at all. The Prayer Book, as it stands, | 
is the condition on which the nation leaves the establish-| 
ment of the church, outside Wales, untouched. Alter! 
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the Prayer Book, and at once, you bring the establish- 
ment of religion by the state, and even endowments, 
into the arena of acrimonious politics. Some High 
Churchmen are ready to take this risk and, if need be, to 
pay the price of disestablishment. But the Low Church- 
men have, none the less, a powerful, if Erastian, blud- 
geon with which to put the fear of disestablishment into 
the minds of the moderates. 

For there arises here the determining question 
whether the people of England are or are not turning 
Catholic. That they admire the self-sacrifice of the 
Anglo-Catholic clergy is obvious. But admiration is not 
conversion. And I can see little sign of England, as a 
nation of laymen, becoming a second Ireland. On the 
contrary, the High Church laity themselves are making 
their voices heard in complaint. It was one thing to add 
genuflections to the incomparable English of the Prayer 
Book. But it is quite another thing when an Anglo- 
Catholic clergyman substitutes dumb ritual for audible 
recitations and relegates matins and evensong to an ir- 
reverent mumble. Over such instances of contempt for 
a vernacular liturgy, there is expressed a genuine indig- 
nation. 

For the Oxford Movement, in becoming the Anglo- 
Catholic revival, has changed its leaders. Whatever 
may be thought of the views advanced by Pusey and 
Newman, it will be admitted that they were men of com- 
manding intellect. When they argued questions of 
authority, they did it in the grand manner. But the 
parish priest, when quietly he affixes stations of the 
cross in his mission hall, is no leader but merely an ex-— 
cellent fellow. It is idle to pretend that, of the observ- 
ances of Catholic ceremonial, he has any more than the 
knowledge of a zealous amateur. And this man now 
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cares nothing for what went on in the second year of 
King Edward VI. Nor is it to the practice of the 
church universal that he makes his latest appeal. What 
matters to him and all that matters to him is the imita- 
tion of Rome. And by Rome, he means any Roman 
Catholic Church, however flamboyant, with which he 
happens to become acquainted. It is a simple fact that 
Anglo-Catholics are known to adopt modern embellish- 
ments of Romanism and to treat these as if they were 
a restoration of the medieval English Church! By re- 
sponsible Anglican writers, doubtless, these extremists 
are accused of treating their bishops as bishops would 
be treated by Baptists, Congregationalists or other 
“independents.” But in the English Church Union 
they are powerfully organized. Their newspaper, The 
Church Times, is brilliantly and audaciously edited. 
And to men of this type the revision of the Prayer Book 
means but one thing—namely, a legalized freedom to 
ritualize the Church of England on Roman lines and 
to obliterate, parish by parish, the distinction between 
the two forms of worship as conducted, not in the Tudor 
period, but in the twentieth century. 

To revise a liturgy is never an easy task, and, in the 
accomplishment of it, the English Church has resorted 
to a characteristic device. It is a device already applied 
to the King James Version of the Scriptures. The re- 
vision of the “authorized” Bible was permitted but not 
“ordered” to be read in churches. And a clergyman is 
today allowed to read his lessons, either from the new 
translation or from the old. So with the revised Prayer 
Book. If it be true, as the Bishop of Gloucester has 
stated, that nine-tenths of the Anglican laity want no 


change at all, then there remains the existing Prayer — 
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Book available for continued use. And nobody need use 
the new Prayer Book unless he so desires. 

There are those who fear lest this device, intended to 
secure acquiescence in the revision now proceeding, will 
ultimately split the church. The contending parties to- 
day must at least fight their battle on one and only one 
field—that is the existing Book of Common Prayer. 
But how will it be with the church if the High Anglicans 
adopt the new Prayer Book as their flag while the Low 
Anglicans stand by the old Prayer Book? The last 
state of the church, so it is argued, may then be worse 
than the first. 

With revision as a policy, provided it be a Protes- 
tant revision, the Protestant has no quarrel. Indeed he 
accepts the present revision as the curate at breakfast 
accepted the egg of his bishop, saying with a wry face 
that “it is good in parts.” To an evangelical who, on 
occasion, indulges in ea tempore prayer there need not 
be anything amiss in a liturgy in which, by combining 
various parts of various orders of worship, you obtain 
permutations and combinations of service to the num- 
ber, it has been reckoned, of more than a thousand. 
Then, indeed, in the Order of Marriage, it is not to be 
supposed that a lady, happening to be evangelical, 
wishes for that reason to repeat the word “obey.” When 
used by evangelicals, the new Prayer Book may prove 
to be as Protestant in essentials as the old one. But 
that is not the point to be considered. The real ques- 
tion is, not what opportunities the Prayer Book offers 
to the devout evangelical, but what restrictions it fails 
to impose on the devout Catholic. Does the new Prayer 
Book allow the priest, at his pleasure, to complete the 
ritual evolution of public worship? In a land where 
_ “nine-tenths” of the people are declared to be against a 
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change the casting vote lies with the remaining tenth, if 
that tenth includes the bulk of the clergy. 

It is over the Communion Service that the immedi- 
ate battle rages. What is the bread, what is the wine, 
when consecrated? A symbol of Christ for immediate 
use by the congregation, or Christ Himself present in 
the Mass? It is for the latter and Roman view that the 
Anglo-Catholics are desperately contending. And they 
express this view by insisting upon the right to “re- 
serve” the Sacrament. It is true that their reason for 
such reservation is stated to be a desire to administer 
the Sacrament to sick persons who cannot be present at 
church when the elements are consecrated. But even as 
limited to the sick-room, such use of the Eucharist as- 
serts the Catholic and denies the Protestant conception 
of the Holy Communion. Nor does anyone seriously 
suppose that the Sacrament, if reserved for the sick, will 
be reserved for the sick alone. A Sacrament, reverently 
exalted in a tabernacle above the Altar, and honored by 
a red lamp, visible throughout the church, will become 
inevitably a center of adoration or of the “cultus” which 
it was an essential aim of the Reformation to destroy. 
The responsible organizations of the Evangelical Party, 
which for this purpose includes Dean Inge and Dr. 
Barnes, Bishop of Birmingham, have declared point- 
blank, that they will not accept the reservation of the 
Sacrament in any form or for any purpose. They argue, — 
not without justification, that, if reservation be once 
authorized, the High Churchmen, now in open rebellion 
against the existing law of the church, will refuse to be — 
bound by any conditions and any safeguards which may 
be included in the concession. 

Reservation is, then, the test issue. The fight over 
the Calendar, for instance, involving as it does an invo- 
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cation of saints, is much less keen. And it is over reser- 
vation of the Sacraments that we are able to determine 
in which direction the church is today drifting. 

At the Reformation what the church universal had 
to face was schism. Today the church universal is wrest- 
ling with the scarcely less perplexing problem of re- 
union. Among evangelical bodies, reunion is a matter 
of patience, not of ultimate principle. The Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland are pursuing this policy and will, it is 
hoped, bring the Established and Free Kirks into one 
body of Christ. So with the Methodists, Congregation- 
alists, and Presbyterians of Canada. But the Anglican 
Church has been attempting a far more ambitious recon- 
ciliation of Christendom. Rome, on the one hand, and 
Geneva, on the other, are to be drawn within the fold of 
the Elizabethan compromise. That, and nothing less 
than that, is the significance of the pronouncements on 
reunion which emanated from the Lambeth Conference 
of 1920. 

Already there has grown up a literature on reunion. 
And it is only in broadest outline that the proceedings 
up to date can be sketched. That there has been a 
measure of success, cannot be denied, but this success 
has been limited severely to the line of least resistance. 
For instance, the Archbishop of Upsala has invited two 
English bishops to participate in the consecration of a 
bishop in the Church of Sweden. And the Eastern, or 
Orthodox, churches have recognized the validity of An-. 
glican orders or, in certain cases, will shortly do so. But 
these advances towards unity, however welcome, do not 


touch the real difficulty. By what formula will it be 


possible in our day, at any rate, to unite in one brother- 
hood of the altar the evangelical free churches on the one 
hand and Rome on the other? How is Queen Elizabeth 
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going to manage that? That there has been in evangeli- 
cal churches “an Oxford movement” is obvious to any- 
one who sees how the simple chapel of yesterday, often 
without organ or choir, has become the ornate cathedral 
of today, rivalling and sometimes excelling the splendors 
of the Episcopal Church itself. But there is a wide dif- 
ference between the installation of a Tiffany window 
and the acceptance of transubstantiation. ‘The evan- 
gelical churches may desire that their worship be digni- 
fied and, if one may use the phrase, in good taste. But, 
in these affairs, the last word has to be said by the laity. 

At Lambeth Palace the bishops have been conferring 
with the nonconformists. But hitherto, without result. 
The episcopacy is not prepared to recognize the valid- 
ity of non-episcopalian orders. And nonconformists 
refuse to stultify their past by submitting to the yoke of 
re-ordination by a bishop. And is it any wonder? The 
nonconformists is non-sacramental. To him it is not a 
question whether he offers a means of grace which satis- 
fies Catholics as valid. He does not pretend to offer any 
such means of grace. He does not want the kind of 
Lord’s Supper which would be valid to the Catholic. 
His approach to the Mercy Seat is deliberately along a 
different path. 

Hence, to the Anglican Church in her present diffi- 
culty, reunion is among the most controversial of issues. 
It has been well said that both the Evangelical and the | 
Catholic Parties in the church are conscious of an unful- 
filled destiny. Owing to the Elizabethan compromise, 
neither party can be what it wants to be. On the one | 
hand, Dr. Henson, Bishop of Durham, enrages the | 
High Churchmen by inviting Dr. Jowett to preach from | 
the pulpit of that cathedral. On the other, the late Dr. 
Frank Weston, Bishop of Zanzibar, enrages the Low | 
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Churchmen by telegraphing to the Pope. Each side 
wants to establish a positive contact with its allies out- 
side the Anglican body. Each side is drawn from the 
other by an external magnet. 

Newman broke away from the Anglican and joined 
the Roman Church; and as far as he was concerned this 
solved the problem. Rome is always ready to be gra- 
cious to the individual convert. But for half a century 
Anglo-Catholics, on the brink of Romanism, have 
avoided secession by laboring for a union of the two 
churches as corporate bodies. In the sixties there was 
“the Association for the Promotion of the Unity of 
Christendom,” the aims of which were frustrated by 
Cardinal Manning who—himself a convert to Rome— 
insisted zealously that the Vatican should “cut to the 
bone.” The Eirenicon of Dr. Pusey, written to advance 
reunion, was quickly followed in 1870 by the declaration 
of papal infallibility. In 1896 Viscount Halifax, the 
lay peer who has long led the Anglo-Catholic extremists, 
again approached Rome where, after some hesitation, 
Pope Leo XIII crushed his hopes by issuing the bull, 
Apostolicae Curae, declaring absolutely that Anglican 
orders are null and void, which rebuff seemed to be deci- 
sive and final. 

But in 1920, the Lambeth Conference of bishops, 
following the conference of 1908, advocated boldly a re- 
union all around, a policy which was to be advanced by 
“discussions” with Rome. And at Christmas, 1923, 
England was not a little startled by a report from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on what had been the sequel 
to this authorization. 

Without delay Lord Halifax, accompanied by two 
high ecclesiastical authorities, one of whom was Dr. Ar- 
mitage Robinson, formerly Dean of Westminster and 
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now Dean of Wells, had visited the venerable Cardinal 
Mercier, Archbishop of Malines, whose heroic dignity 
during the war had profoundly impressed the English- 
speaking world. Apparently there were two such pre- 
paratory conferences, and then, at a third conference, 
a larger body of negotiators met with the “official cog- 
nisance” both of the primate of Canterbury and of the 
Vatican. On the Anglican side Bishop Gore was added 
to the company. 

Up to the present, there has been no result of these 
pourparlers, except certain explanations on both sides. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy in England, which in- 
cludes Cardinal Bourne, puts the natural question why 
it is excluded from the round table. And Cardinal Mer- 
cier defends himself by asking whether he could have 
closed his doors to separated brethren, seeking an en- 
trance to the fold—which perhaps is not quite the An- 
glican way of expressing the case. On the other hand, 
the Episcopal Church in Ireland, now disestablished, is 
alarmed, and Dr. Henson, Bishop of Durham, declares 
that, at Malines, “the Church of England is represented 
by men who are well known to dislike and disclaim the 
Reformation’’—a view which broadly coincides with the 
facts. Finally, we have Sir Robert Perks, the veteran 
champion of Methodism, declaring pointblank, that re- 
union with Rome means an end to any hope of reunion 
with his connection. Since Methodism is confronting 
St. Peter’s with a university on Monte Mario, this ulti- 
matum perhaps states the obvious. 

Within the Anglican Church herself, the most diverse 
sentiments are to be heard. The evangelicals are stand- 
ing at bay, and that they will worship at a Roman altar 
is unthinkable. Lord Halifax, on the other hand, re- 
iferates his belief, that “the union of the two Churches 
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under the primacy of the successor of St. Peter” is to 
be desired—a disclosure of his attitude which has 
aroused nation-wide comment. That England should 
accept Rome as a sister church is one thing. But that 
the primate of Canterbury should be asked to submit to 
the superiority of an infallible pope is a different mat- 
ter altogether. A cynic might suggest that the suc- 
cessors of the apostles are still quarrelling over who shall 
be the greatest. 

Reunion with Rome appears, then, to be impossible. 
It would merely provoke further schisms. But the 
mirages may, none the less, draw devout Anglicans two 
ways and increase the peril of a division within their 
church. And in the meantime Rome was not represented 
at the Stockholm Conference, where doctrine and divi- 
sions were carefully excluded from the program of rec- 
onciliation and of service in Christ. 


New YorK. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 


By Rev. Henry W. McLavcuuin, D.D. 


On the eighth of June as I was passing through Char- 
lottesville, the university town of Virginia, I met my 
friend, the county agent. He introduced me to the 
teacher of the men’s Bible class of the leading Baptist 
Church, who said: “Yesterday I had an interesting ex- 
perience. I had seventy-four men present and took a 
census to find out from whence they had come. Sixty- 
nine of the seventy-four had been born in the country.” 

This gave rise to two questions: 1. Where were the 
men that Sunday morning, living in Charlottesville, who 
had been born and reared in the city? 2. Who was that 
Sunday morning carrying on the Sunday School work 
in country communities from which those sixty-nine 
Baptists had hailed? 


Rapid changes are going on in the habitat of our — 


population. In 1910 about 60 per cent. of our people 
lived in the country and 40 per cent. lived in the city. 
Ten years later the figures were reversed, and during the 
last five years the country folks have been moving to the 


city at the rate of almost one hundred thousand per | 


month, which means a shifting in that time of almost six 


millions from rural to urban life. A large proportion of | 


these six millions is composed of the choicest young men 
and women. Many of them are high school graduates, 
and not a few hold college degrees. They are the coun- 
try’s best. ‘These are the men and women who are des- 
tined to be leaders in the cities. 
Who are to be the leaders in the country? The 
94 
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reader may find it interesting to picture to himself just 
what would be the condition of our cities if, during the 
last fifteen years, they had not been recruited by the red- 
blooded, virile, moral Christian American youth from 
the country. The causes which have led them thither are 
largely social and economical. It is human nature to 
choose for personal promotion and profit. Agriculture 
has been unremunerative as compared with other pur- 
suits. The city affords greater creature comforts and 
conveniences than the country. It may also be of inter- 
est for the reader to picture to himself just what will be 
the status of rural America if it continues to be robbed 
of the finest and fittest of its youth. 

Life in the country has always had its hardships. 
Edna Ferber, in So Big, has not overdrawn the picture, 
and it is not everyone who has eyes to see that “cabbages 
is beautiful.” Roelf Pool and Dirk DeJong were not 
merely the products of the school of adversity. A gam- 
bler’s daughter in a private school caught a vision. She 
helped the country lads to see it. It is the mission of the 
church to give a vision not merely for success but for 
_ service. This might have been done by Rev. Mr. Dek- 

ker and the church in which he preached, had they been 
different. 

The social and economic forces are both seen to be 
working against the country church. The mind of the 
hour is against her. She is in dire plight, and, like the 
little boy of the cartoons, she “needs a friend.” Reports 
come that thousands of churches are being deserted, and 
one writer says: ‘Others are being abandoned so fast 
that it is impossible to keep trace of them.” While the 
country people constitute the most hopeful part of our 
population, they are the most neglected. 

Where is it most difficult to secure nurses and doc- 
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tors? In the country. Where, women having come to 


motherhood, are they most ignorantly attended and die | 


in the greatest proportion? In the country. Where are 
school teachers the most inexperienced and poorly paid 
In the country. Where is educational equipment most 
meager? In the country. Where is the school term the 
shortest? In the country. Where do children have to 
travel long distances over almost impassable roads to 
reach school? In the country. 

The farmers of the United States have many com- 
pensations, but they toil longer and get less for their 
labor than any other portion of our population. The 


life of those who actually till the soil has always been | 


hard. The farmer is the chief heir of the curse, ‘““Cursed 


is the ground for thy sake; in toil shalt thou eat of it all | 
the days of thy life; thorns also and thistles shall it bring 


forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the field; in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou re- 
turn unto the ground.” Since the day the Lord 
God sent the man forth from the garden to till the 
ground, these words have pressed hardest upon the 
farmer. Health, education, and the pursuits of the 


country people constitute problems which are closely | 


allied to those of the religious life of rural America. 

The average country church building, with its plain 
four walls, is poorly equipped to put on a progressive 
program of religious work. Frequently the community 
is too poor to provide adequate equipment, but more 
often does not have leaders with vision to see that equip- 
ment is necessary. The sprightliest and most promising 
preachers usually go as foreign missionaries, become city 
pastors or enter other fields of activity. 'Those who do 
not have a call to go elsewhere go to the country, and 
these with the idea that the rural work is to be endured 
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until something better offers. Such a minister has no 
heart for the work and can never accomplish the task. 
It is looked upon as a “‘stickit minister’s” job. A sort 
of stigma is attached to one who labors in country places. 

Yet the situation is not so hopeless as it seems. 
What has been said above is much like most of the ar- 
ticles appearing on the country church. What I have 
said is true, but not the whole truth. It would be easy 
enough to hunt up and count the abandoned church 
buildings in the city and to search out data to prove that 
Christianity in general is failing. Many church build- 
ings have been abandoned in both country and city be- 
‘cause changing conditions have made their locations un- 
suited to the needs, and new and better buildings have 
been erected in more advantageous places. Sometimes 
‘the old residence section becomes a location for business, 
and the church follows the people to their new homes on 
the boulevard. 

Sometimes, in the country, the center of population 
‘shifts. Improved roads make it desirable to have the 
‘community center in the village instead of the site of the 
‘old church in the open. The congregation may be just 
as rural as before and much larger and more efficient 
than in the good old days, but the investigator finds the 
old, inadequate, neglected building in the field and 
‘counts it among the abandoned country churches. 

I have a pretty wide personal knowledge of country 
churches, but know not of a single abandoned church 
that has not been supplanted by another church that has 
sprung up within the bounds of the old congregation. 
Some country churches have been greatly weakened by 
removals to the city, but the members given up have 
gone to bless other congregations. . 

Thirty-four years ago my father moved to what is 
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now known as Maxwelton, West Virginia. We as a 
family attended church at Lewisburg, five and a half 
miles distant, riding in a carriage every Sunday morn- 
ing the year round over dirt roads. Those neighbors 
who had no carriages did not often go to church. ‘There 
was a little one-room schoolhouse in the neighborhood 
where a public school was taught for about four months 
in the winter, and where an afternoon Sunday School 
was conducted from April to October. There was also 
occasional preaching. There is now at Maxwelton, in the 
open country, a church with about three hundred mem- 
bers. They have a commodious building with Sunday 
School quarters. In addition to the main Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor, both of which are flour- 
ishing, three outpost Sunday Schools are conducted in 
the surrounding country. The congregation owns a 
comfortable manse, and for three years has enjoyed the 
full time of a pastor. Instead of the one-room school, 
there is now a good junior high school with four teachers, 
to which the children of the surrounding country are 
being conveyed on improved roads. 

Three years ago I had occasion to study the rural 
conditions of the Valley of Virginia. I found that 
within forty miles of Staunton, the birthplace of Wood- 
row Wilson, there were seventeen churches in the ope 
country, with a membership ranging from 250 to 640. 
This was of one denomination. There were churches of 
other denominations within the same radius. Each of 
these seventeen churches had a minister’s home on a plo 
of ground ranging from one to fifty acres. Each had 
resident pastor for all of his time, a graduate of som 
reputable college and of a theological seminary requir 
ing three years of resident work. They were red-bloode 
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men who took a deep interest in community welfare and 
community organizations. 

All of these churches had been having their normal 
loss by death, had been constantly sending a stream of 
life into the city congregations, and had received but 
few members by certificate. Notwithstanding all this, 
the seventeen churches had made a net average increase 
during ten years, from April, 1911, to April, 1921, of 
eighty-five members for each church. Their real growth 
and development were not shown by the increase in 
membership, but by their increase in efficiency, in ser- 
vice to the world at large. The amount contributed for 
all causes other than local expenses for the year ending 
March 31, 1921, was 533 per cent. more than the amount 
contributed for the same period of time a decade before. 
In the last three years, under more adverse agricultural 
conditions, with an unprecedented movement to the 
towns and cities, these churches have on an average more 
than held their own, some of them making a good ad- 
vance. 

The New Providence Church of which I have been 


_ pastor sixteen years, a congregation composed entirely 


of farmers, has a membership of 659, the largest in its 
history. During the month of May we had an average 
attendance at the main Sunday School of 311 (the en- 
tire Sunday School remaining to hear the sermon). In 
addition there are three outpost Sunday Schools with an 
attendance of 150 to 200. We are just completing a 
modern up-to-date building suited to the needs of the 
congregation for religious education and other activi- 
ties. During the year ending March 31, 1925, the 


church collected and dispersed over $30,000.00. 


A country preacher may suffer some deprivations, 
but he has many compensations. Not long ago I told 
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a city visitor that, in the 179 years of the history of our 
congregation, there had been only eight pastors. She 
answered: “The people cannot be very fastidious.” I 
said that they were not. Country people love their min- 
isters. The country preacher may not figure in the 
headlines, but he does not have so many heartaches as 
his city brother. I have been both a city and a country 
pastor, and my advice to young ministers who want to 
invest their lives where they will yield the largest divi- 
dends for the glory of God is to give themselves as defi- 
nitely to country work as some do to the foreign field. 
The discouraging things said in the early part of this 
article should constitute a challenge and a call to ser- 
vice. Real ministers of Christ, because they love Him, 
want to seek and save the lost, though it be but one 


stray lamb on the mountainside or in a secluded valley. - 


There are well-defined reasons why Christian work- 
ers should at this time direct their attention and give 
their lives in service to the country people. First, these 
people are often poor. The crowning evidence that 
Christ gave of His divine commission was, that the poor 
had the Gospel preached to them. Christlike men and 
women are anxious to follow in His.steps. Many coun- 
try folks are neglected. In some sections the coming of 
the automobile and good roads has tempted the well-to- 
do to the nearby towns to worship, and left those in spir- 
itual destitution who cannot afford to have cars and 
wear fashionable clothes. 

The city churches are well organized and manned 


with competent leaders, not only to perform the congre-— 


gational tasks, but to do city mission work. The scat- 
tered people of many country districts are as sheep with- 


out a shepherd, which have the compassion of the Christ 


and should appeal to His followers. 
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Because of the movement to the city, the denomina- 
tions have been taking what they call the strategic places. 
Home mission money spent in the cities has in a short 
time produced self-supporting churches. But the de- 
nomination which can do this kind of work most suc- 
cessfully is one that has previously cared for the coun- 
try places whence these new city dwellers came. The 
real place of strategy for the builders of a great church 
is in the country. Richmond is a strongly Baptist city 
because the Baptist Church has long occupied the rural 
sections from which have come the people of the Vir- 
ginia capital. 

The Southern Presbyterian General Assembly at its 
recent meeting in Lexington, Kentucky, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: . 

“That the Assembly express the conviction that it is 
the task of the Church to minister to all people of the 
community. Recognizing that those who till the soil will 
ultimately own it, it emphasizes the fact that it is the 
part of wisdom as well as the Christian duty of the 
whole Church to look after the religious welfare of the 


- farm tenants and their families. The denomination 
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which cares for the children of the tenants in the coun- 
try today is the church of tomorrow, both in country and 
city.” 

The opportunities in the country for a man of real 
ability are very great, because of the large number of 
people who will gladly hear him and because of the fact 
that his message will have a very profound and lasting 
effect. 

The other day in the city of Chicago there died Rev. 
Dr. W. S. P. Bryan. His grandfather, Rev. W. S. 
Plummer, said to him when a young minister: ‘Go to 
the country for ten years, and then you may go any- 
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where you please.” As a small boy I knew Dr. Bryan 
as a country preacher where great crowds of country 
folks waited on his ministry. For nearly forty years 
he has had a distinguished career as a city pastor, but we 
believe he never had a congregation who loved him as 
those country folks did, or a people whose lives were so 
powerfully influenced by his ministry as when he was 
the shepherd of those dwellers among the hills. We 
naturally ask ourselves the question, Would his life have 
meant more to the Kingdom if his entire ministry had 
been given to the country church? 

The country folks are Gospel-hungry and do not 
care for claptrap and sensation. ‘They appreciate real 
sermons, meaty with Bible truths. The most construc- 
tive leaders of modern times were reared in the country, 
in the old-fashioned way, their souls nurtured on the 
Gospel, preached by men who believed their message. 
A famous theological professor used to tell his students: 
“When you go to the city wear your best suit of clothes, 
when you go to the country take your best sermon.” A 
country preacher should understand farm conditions 
and co-operate with the ‘agencies for rural betterment, 
but never lose sight of the fact that his business is not to 
feed men’s stomachs, but their souls. He is constantly 
to remember that Christ wants the Gospel preached to 
the poor, and that it is the Gospel which is the power of 
God unto salvation. It is not his first business to solve 
social, industrial, economic, and political problems, but 
to preach the Gospel of grace and the truths of an in- 
spired Bible, which will produce the right kind of men 
and women, and the right kind of men and women will, 
as enlightened citizens, solve the problems of life. 

RAPHINE, VIRGINIA, 


THE REVIEW 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


THERE WAS AND IS A SATISFYING ANSWER TO THE QUESTION OF 
the Philippian jailer, “What must I do to be saved?” It is that 
of Paul and Silas, “Believe on the Lord Jesus.” No code of 
ethics, no profound knowledge, no system of philosophy, no 
record of good works, has ever availed a soul under conviction 
of its sinful state. Man cannot redeem himself; he must have 
a Redeemer. 

Yet at present the great failure of the church is that it 
either often ignores these facts or permits various false an- 
swers to the jailer’s question. Even within its borders there 
has arisen a species of ethical cult which makes little or nothing 
of the redemptive work of Christ, finished on the cross. So we 
hear from its teachers much about the Master, the wonderful 
Teacher, the Great Example, but no recognition of Christ as 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world, the 
-Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 

Dr. Harris E. Kirk, in these passages from an address 
delivered at Northfield and published in the Record of Chris- 
tian Work, has thrown into contrast with Christianity various 
attempts of man to save himself: 

“A great many are infatuated with the idea that all we 
moderns need is a religious teacher, somebody to give us a code 


of morals or an idea of life, or to suggest a way by which we 
can better the world; and if by any chance he might add to 


that an exemplification in his own person of that teaching, so 


much the better. But as for a saviour, a deliverer from sin, 


as for a religion that is essentially a redemptive religion, our 
modern mind has not so much taste. The reason for this is 
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due to the fact that the chief characteristic of our time is not 
humility, but self-assertiveness, and that it takes sorrows and 
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agonies and disillusionments to bring us back to a level of ordi- 
nary human necessity that will appreciate a religion of redemp- 
tion. That is a passing phase, but possibly it is not going to 
pass in our generation. 

“But if you go back into antiquity you will see that salva- 
tion by teaching, or salvation by an ethical example, or salva- 
tion by legalistic processes and ritualistic observances, received 
a thorough trial, and failed, and the world was profoundly 
conscious of their futility at the time our Saviour was born. 

“Take the movement among the Greeks, the most cultivated 
and brilliant people the world has ever produced. The Greeks 
started out following Socrates, with the idea that knowledge 
and virtue were the same thing. In other words, Socrates be- 
lieved that man of his own will would never do wrong; if he did 
wrong, it was because he was ignorant. Therefore Socrates 
said, ‘My mission is to remove ignorance from men’s minds in 
order that they may know what truth and right are, and when 
they know they will do this without external persuasion.’ Plato 
seriously doubted that, and Aristotle rejected it as thoroughly 
contrary to human nature as he knew it. And when Alexander 
smashed the ancient world, and threw the responsibility upon 
the inner life, the Stoics worked out a philosophy that had a 
profound influence over the Roman temperament; so that you 
might say the great effort of the ancient world on the part of 
the Greeks was to learn how to turn knowledge into power, or 
precept into practice; and it failed, and the consciousness of 
failure was never so acute as when our Lord was born. 

“Turn to the Jew, who by divine guidance had the law of 
Moses. The Jew proved in his own experience that by the © 
works of the law no man could be saved, not because the law 
was faulty, but because the flesh was weak. God gave the law 
not that man could keep it, but that it should teach the need 
of a Saviour. It was given as a diagnostician and not as a 
healer, a pedagogue, as Paul describes it, to bring us to Christ; — 
and we need not go beyond the seventh chapter of Romans to 
learn that, for there one of the finest products of Pharisaic 
Judaism, one of the most thorough and sincere men that ever 
lived, tried to find a stable religious peace by that method, and 
confessed his failure in that Iliad of woes and chamber of hor- 
rors he has given us in the seventh of Romans, crying out of 
the depths of his consciousness the cry of futility, the cry of 
a lost world: ‘O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from this dead body!’ 
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“TY hear that cry today rising from many quarters. It 
does not use religious language. It uses the language of 
political disenchantment, or of psychopathic woe and disillu- 
sion, but it is the same cry of the lost human soul, crying for 
God, although in our time it is a crying in the night, like a 
homeless and motherless child. 

“Tf Christianity had been in the first century a religion 
only of ethical teaching or example, it would not have passed 
out of the confines of Palestine. The world was weary of 
teachers and exemplars: it wanted a redeemer and a deliverer.” 


Ir Is VERY HARD FOR SOME CHRISTIANS TO FELLOWSHIP OR WORK 
with anyone who does not accept in toto, enthusiastically, and 
emphatically every item in their own elaborate articles of faith. 
They have to admit the soundness of some one’s declaration on 
a great Christian essential, but feel that he is not a Christian 
in the full sense because, on a less important point, he reveals 
a difference, or at least an indifference. 

Now, there are certain plain teachings of Christianity that 
one must hold, or he has no right to count himself as of the 
faith. There are other teachings that are not only non-essen- 
tial in the true sense, but over whose interpretation the most 
devout differ. Why make them tests of membership in the 
body of our Lord, however dear and inspiring they may be to 
some of us as individuals? In the presence of the world’s 
desperate need, why not unite on presenting to men Christ the 
Son of God, and Him crucified for their redemption and raised 
for their eternal hope? Is it not better to unite in Him in 
order to bring them this infinite message of reconciliation with 
their Father, than to attempt the impossibility of converting 
everyone to the last clause of one’s own full creed? If a soul 
is once soundly converted to Christ, can we not trust His Spirit 
to lead him in due time into all needed fulness of truth? 

Rev. J. D. Jones, Chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, in his annual address expressed himself 
with force on the necessity of placing the great emphasis on 
Christ the Saviour, as these statements ane whatever his atti- 
tude may be on other things: 
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“I agree, too, that preaching that closes its eyes to advanc- 
ing knowledge would be in the ears of men no better than sound- 
ing brass or a clanging cymbal. I agree that Christian 
preaching, seeing it is the proclamation of Him who claimed 
to be ‘the Truth,’ must itself be frank and honest and open- 
eyed. But I want to know in what way the new views about 
the Bible, let us say, affect the preaching of the Gospel of 
Grace. How do they make it impossible or even difficult for 
us to proclaim the good news that for us men and for our salva- 
tion Jesus bore our sins in His own body on the tree? And 
that is what Evangelicalism means—the announcement that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. 

“T will have no narrow interpretation placed upon the word 
‘Evangelical.’ I will not have it identified with any special 
theory or doctrine. Evangelical preaching is preaching that 
deals with the big themes of God and the soul, sin and judg- 
ment and grace. Evangelical preaching is preaching that con- 
fronts this burdened and stricken world of ours and proclaims 
to it a Gospel of Redemption. It is preaching that has the 
Cross at the very heart of it, because in that Cross it finds at 
once the revelation of sin and judgment and redeeming grace.” 


Ir Is A GOOD THING TO BE ABLE TO GIVE A CLEAR AND SUF- 
ficient reason for the faith that is in one. What proportion of 
Protestant Christians could, if suddenly asked to tell why they 
held to that body of believers, give an answer that would be 
entirely satisfactory even to themselves? ‘This need be no re- 
flection upon their loyalty to the church, but it suggests an 
inquiry into the training of Protestant children respecting their 
knowledge of their faith. The noted French scholar, Auguste 
Sabatier, has written this personal statement, in his Outlines of 
a Philosophy of Religion: 

“In sketching the broad outlines of the religious history 
of humanity, I have had but one object: I have wished to show 
the men of my generation why I remain religious, Christian 
and Protestant. I am religious because I am a man and do not 
desire to be less than human, and because humanity, in me and 
im my race, commences and completes itself in religion and by 
religion. 

“I am Christian because I cannot be religious in any other 
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way, and because Christianity is the perfect and supreme form 
of religion in this world. 

“Lastly, I am Protestant, not from any confessional zeal 
nor from racial attachment to the family of Huguenots, al- 
though I thank God daily that I was born in that family, but 
because in Protestantism alone can I enjoy the heritage of 
Christ, that is to say, because in it I can be a Christian without 
placing my conscience under any external yoke, and because I 
can fortify myself in communion with and in adoration of an 
immanent Deity by consecrating to Him the activity of my 
intellect, the natural affections of my heart, and find in this 
moral consecration the free expansion and development of my 


whole being.” 


RELIGIOUS DOUBTS ARE OF TWO SORTS, THOSE BRED BY WILLFUL 
ignorance and those suggested by a sinful life, but in each case 
the will lies back of the doubt. There is nothing much more un- 
scientific than the conclusions of some scientists and students 
concerning religion. They will not give it a real chance in their 
lives—experiment with it as with other things about which they 
seek knowledge. Concerning the other kind of doubt, a worker 
of many years experience among students once said that it was 
seldom that modern agnostic teaching was the real obstacle to 
accepting Christianity—it was sin in the life. The Lutheran 


has covered in this frank and direct way both the points 


touched above: 


“An absorbing interest in something much lower down in 
the scale of values, however fascinating intellectually it may 
be, is bound to paralyze and deaden the interest in religion. 
What a man is ignorant of or not interested in he finds it easy 
to doubt. 

“And yet there are not a few scientific wiseacres in pro- 
fessors’ chairs who talk with great authority on the subject of 
religion, of which they know nothing. They know nothing 


because they have never put the religion of Christ to the test. 


| 


: 
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If they experimented with it in the only way in which it is pos- 
sible to get at its values as they experiment with matter in 
chemistry or with life in biology to get at facts, they would 
know something about it. Such a process of experimentation 
Christ advises when He says: ‘He that willeth to do God’s will 
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shall know of the doctrine whether it be of God or whether it 
be of man.’? There lies the test of Christ’s religion which cor- 
responds to the tests which the scientist makes in the sphere 
of nature. Christ’s religion is not a philosophy, not a theory, 
not an abstract system of teaching, not a proposition to be 
thrashed out into its finalities by some intellectual process. It 
is life that manifests itself in character and deeds. ‘A clear 
intellect will not give a man a right heart,’ says Robertson, 
‘but a right heart and a pure life will clarify the intellect.’ 
If the intellect were decisive in determining what a man is to 
believe and know of the religion of Christ, then both Christ 
and Paul erred grievously when they endeavored to bring re- 
ligion within the reach of children. Christ challenges men to 
test the truth of His doctrines by making a practical applica- 
tion of them to the life. Christianity is not merely something 
to be taught! it is something to be lived. It is taught in order 
that it may be lived. It is because some scientists will not put 
it to the test by living and practicing it that they find it con- 
venient to doubt it. 

“But there is another class of agnostics, if not atheists, 
who come to their doubts because their lives are out of har- 
mony with the teachings of Christ. They choose to live in a 
manner which the religion of Christ will not allow, and then 
they discover that the only way in which they can justify their 
course of life in the eyes of men is to cast doubt on that re-_ 
ligion. When a man wants to give a reason why he has no 
use for the Church, he is quick to tell you that he finds it im- 
possible to believe what the Church teaches. But back of that 
reason lies the real reason. What the Church teaches flatly 
condemns the course of life he has chosen to lead.” 


THE STUDENT OF SCIENCE MUST.OFTEN BE IMPRESSED WITH THE 
way certain sciences overlap and occupy some ground in com- 
mon. Indeed no great branch of research can be said to exist 
alone; each one makes its contributions to others and in turn 
borrows from them. The more one endeavors to master any 
one, the more must he know of others. Theology is primarily — 
concerned with the relations of God and man; it is so “other 
worldly” by its nature that it might be supposed that here was 
one discipline that remained aloof. But even here the knowl- 
edge of other fields exerts its influence and modifies results. 
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Principal E. Griffith-Jones of Bradford College has expressed 
this fact in The British Weekly: 


“Tf the scientific man has recently grown more reverent in 
temper and modest in spirit, without in the slightest degree ab- 
dicating from his proper function, the religious thinker has 
certainly grown more scientific in his methods without losing his 
spirituality. The modern theologian is beginning to realize im- 
mense debt to the so-called secular sciences for the fresh mate- 
rials they are pouring into his lap. Physics, biology, archaeology, 
anthropology, ethnology, prehistoric remains, historical antiqui- 
ties, the flotsam and jetsam of primitive cults as well as the rich 
deposits of more recent religions; the immense strides made by 
psychology as it plumbs the deep abysses of human personality 
and unfolds the significance of the ‘instinctive’ and ‘subconscious’ 
strata of the human mind; the crowded findings of historical 
and comparative ethics—all these departments of the science 
of human nature are ever providing fresh materials for the stu- 
dent of the soul, proving how incurably religious a being is 
man, and how pervasive and dominant has been the spiritual 
factor in his history. What light these disciplines cast on the 
greatness and the littleness of mankind! How the ancient key- 
words of religion—sin, redemption, forgiveness, sacrifice, moral 
struggle, failure and victory, the ideal life, immortality—are 
illumined and enriched by this vast collection of relevant facts 
and theories! Simultaneously with this general scientific contri- 

- bution, the historical method of dealing with the origins and 
development of the Christian Faith has been revolutionizing his 
treatment of Holy Scripture, enabling him for the first time to 
distinguish between the husk and the kernel of that Faith as 
historically conditioned, and to follow the process of revelation, 
beginning in the far past, and slowly unfolding its implicit ele- 
ments till the full glory of God is seen ‘shining in the face of 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 


You HAVE PROBABLY SETTLED IN YOUR OWN MIND THE QUESTION 


of the quarrel between religion and science, and so are impa- ~ 


tient at the mere mention of the subject. But remember that 
the matter is not settled for everybody, especially for the 
young student from the Christian home who has gone out to 
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have his faith disturbed by rationalistic professors. What we 
here pass on may be of use to you in helping him. 

Collier’s, The National Weekly, a few weeks ago published 
Samuel Crowther’s report of an interview with Dr. Robert An- 
drews Millikan along this very line. Dr. Millikan, noted among 
American Scientists, has won a Nobel prize for his discoveries 
in electricity. He declares his firm belief in God and, after 
showing the needlessness of conflict between science and religion, 
proceeds: 


“The first important quarrel of this sort arose over the 
advancing by Copernicus of his theory that the earth, instead 
of being a flat plane and the center of the universe, was ac- 
tually only one of a number of little planets, rotating once a 
day upon its axis and circling once a year about the sun. 
Copernicus was a priest—the canon of a cathedral—and he 
was primarily a religious rather than a scientific man. He 
knew that the foundations of real religion are not laid where 
scientific discoveries of any kind can disturb them. He was 
persecuted, not because he went against the teachings of relig- 
ion but because under his theory man was not the center of the 
universe and this was most displeasing news to quite a number 
of egoists. 

“The Christian church, or that part of it which is pos-_ 
sessed of intelligence and understanding, no longer has any 
theological interest either in astronomy or in evolution. These 
are in fact purely scientific matters about which our ideas neces- 
sarily change as our knowledge increases. 

“We firmly believed for many years that the sun was 
merely a white-hot body gradually cooling off. Now we know 
_ that if it were merely that it would have cooled off long ago, 
and we are searching for the source of its continuous supply 
of heat and are inclined to the belief that it is due to some form 
of sub-atomic change. Our discoveries in this realm are as 
revolutionary as were those of Copernicus, but no one thinks 
of them as anti-religious. 

“The impossibility of real science and real religion ever ~ 
conflicting becomes evident when one examines the purpose of 
science and the purpose of religion. The purpose of science is 
to develop without prejudice or preconception of any kind a 
knowledge of the facts, the laws and the processes of nature. — 
The even more important task of religion, on the other hand, 
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is to develop the consciences, the ideals and the aspirations of 
mankind.” 


ONE REASON WHY THE EXACT SCIENCES—PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, 
electricity, engineering—so attract young people is that they 
offer positive knowledge, things one can be sure of, data that 
can be made the basis of reliable calculations. By contrast, 
religious truths, as often presented, appear vague and uncer- 
tain. The difficulty is, that men are slow to appreciate the 
fact that revelation may be as certain as reason, and just as 
practical in the serious business of living, and the further fact 
that there is a certainty of the spiritual perception as well as 


a clearness of the intellectual. 
Men and women are troubled and anxious over many 


things; they long for some help they can rely upon, some hope 
they can rest in, and religion is inevitably their last refuge. 
It has ever been the glory of Christianity that it has for human- 
ity a positive message. Yet a considerable number of our pul- 
pits are preaching negation and injecting doubt. Omitting 
theological considerations, such a policy is extremely short- 
sighted as a means for attracting and holding people. The 
preaching that wins has convictions, affirmations, certainties. 

The Saturday page of church notices in a New York paper 
not long ago had two items that illustrate this fact. One was 
this subject of a sermon by a pastor noted for his fearless, 
powerful, soul-winning preaching of the great evangelical 
truths: 

“Ts the church a debating society where every one is free 
to have an opinion about matters of doctrine? Is the refusal 
to allow this freedom intolerance and bigotry; or, is the church 
the depository of doctrine as fixed as the multiplication table, 
and where toleration of opinion would be rank treason both to 


God and man?”’ 


There is a striking similarity in thought between this and 
the other item, a Catholic utterance; but the important point 
is that each of these reflects the positive convictions of its 
source. The one above comes from a local Protestant church 
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whose auditorium is crowded Sunday after Sunday by hearers 
of all classes who listen eagerly to a message proclaimed with 
absolute assurance. ‘The other represents the attitude of a 
great historic church which never apologizes or wavers in its 
doctrines, whether we agree with them or not—and it holds 
its people. This latter item is a statement of what Catholics 
believe, and was inserted as a paid advertisement by a Catholic 
business man. If the first be denounced as intolerant funda- 
mentalism, why not the second? The Catholic statement reads: 

“Catholics believe the true Church of Christ must teach 
att the doctrines taught by Christ, and no power on earth 
can say some doctrines taught by Christ and His Apostles are 
out of date, and can be abolished. Matt. 28, 19-20: ‘Teach- 
ing them to observe aLL THINGS whatsoever I commanded you.’ 
We cannot pick and choose Christian doctrine. We must take 
all or none.” 


WHEN DID THE CHURCH EVER CLAIM SUCH A LARGE PROPORTION 
of the world’s leading men and women, more knowledge, more 
zeal for good works, greater numbers, more respectability, 
than just now? It instructs, directs, encourages, helps, and 
even entertains—but it cannot command. Once it rather lacked 
interest in deeds of mercy and help, compared with present 
training and accomplishments, but it spoke as one having au- 
thority. How comes this singular reversal of characteristics? 
After outlining briefly some of the fine qualities of the life and 
work of the church of our times, The United Presbyterian pro- 
ceeds to analyze this situation in the church: 


“And yet there is something lacking. A British statesman 
said, ‘We have somehow lost our grip on God.’ The convic- 
tions of the majority have not changed, yet something has 
changed. We have lost something of the vitality of religious 
appeal. The commanding note that once compelled obedience 
to the claims of religion has faded. Christian testimony is not 
given with such authority. 

“Our age lost the consciousness of God and the primary 
loss has been within the Church itself. We still believe that 
God exists. There never were fewer atheists than now. The 
consciousness we seem to have lost is that of God’s nearness 
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and authority, that consciousness that distinguished the Puri- 
tans. We have happily lost some things which they had, but 
we have not replaced these by their dominant sense of God. 
They struck into the soul of their age a note of authority and 
of destiny unequaled in any other age. We have lost this 
tremendous conviction and have found nothing in its place to 
lay back of the tasks of life. 

“We have been caught in the undertow of a civilization, 
which, in spite of all its material excellencies, is dominated by 
non-Christian forces. This surge of life about us, eager, im- 
petuous, intolerant of restraint, has drifted us farther than we 
know. Rudolph Eucken, one of the strongest of European 
thinkers, has pointed out that from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the modern world has been creating a new type 
of life, which widely departs from the Christian type.” 


PralsE FOR FUNDAMENTALISM FROM A UNITARIAN SOURCE? 
Yes; remember that in this day the unheard of is becoming the 
usual. The preacher who made the comments quoted below 
further expressed his belief that, if the liberal movement “was 
really in earnest it could capture the world. It would have 
nothing to fear from the fundamentalists.” “I{”—but that is 
the very trouble; liberalism lacks and must lack the moral in- 
centive to be passionately, self-effacingly in earnest about any- 
thing; it has no spiritual consuming fire. The difference be- 


‘tween the two attitudes of heart and mind is clearly revealed 


in the passage referred to, from a sermon by Dr. Horace West- 
wood, of the First Unitarian Church of Toledo: 


“The fundamentalists are wonderfully sincere and desper- 
ately in earnest. They take themselves and what they conceive 
to be their task seriously. They believe great issues are at stake 
and act accordingly. They regard the question of religion and 
the kingdom of God as of supreme importance. It has the first 
claim upon their lives. 

“Go any Sunday morning to a pronounced fundamentalist 
church and you will find every seat taken, and often standing 
room is at a premium. The duty of worship they regard as 


_a sacred obligation and no sacrifice as being too great for their 


cause, 
In many of these respects the fundamentalist stands out 
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in marked contrast to the modernist liberal. The shame of 
liberalism is its easy-going attitude towards what should be 
held dear. Too often, alas, it becomes a cloak for a lack of 
moral earnestness and a mask covering indifference to things 
that are really worth while. 'Too many liberals boast of their 
freedom but avoid its responsibilities. 'Too many, alas, are 
absolutely unconcerned about either the pursuit of righteous- 
ness or the ideals of the kingdom of God. They are content 
with lip-loyalty to a few easy-going platitudes and shallow gen- 
eralizations, deceiving themselves into believing that this is all 
that is required in a liberal faith. 

“One does not wonder sometimes that the fundamentalist 
in religion regards the modernist with contempt. 

“Tt is not simply that the liberal is an evolutionist, that 
has aroused the condemnation of his orthodox brethren, but © 
that he seldom allows his professed religion to interfere with 
his personal convenience, and as far as the kingdom of God is — 
concerned, he is perfectly willing to let the future take care — 
of itself so long as no demands are made upon him. Of course, 
this is not true of all liberals, but none the less it is sufficiently — 
true to expose the fundamental weakness of the liberal move- | 
ment in general.” 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS THAT TODAY FACE PEOPLE OF WEALTH 
who would like to give, or leave, substantial sums to religious. 
institutions of learning is, to find assurance that their money 
will not be used in the future to propagate ideas opposed to | 


their own beliefs. It is too well known to require argument | 
that this is done now, with complete disregard to the devout 

faith of donors long since departed, who sought to have their 

money aid in extending that faith after they were gone. A 

notable instance is the recent attempt to combine Andover 
Theological Seminary and Harvard Divinity School as the 
Theological School in Harvard University. The modern theo- 
logical conscience seemed to find no obstacle in the intent of the 
founders of Andover, but the legal mind did. Let this Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch sum up the disposition of the case by the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court: 


“A finding that the Andover Seminary for financial rea-_ 
sons would be unable to continue as a separate institution was 
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made last January by Fred T. Field, appointed Master to 
ascertain the facts with regard to the merger. He reported 
to the Court that the plan of affiliation with Harvard fulfilled 
as nearly as possible under the existing conditions the purposes 
for which the seminary was founded. 

“Chief Justice Rugg says in his decision that the Board of 
Visitors is charged to guard the seminary against all perver- 
sion of the purpose of its founders. This purpose, he finds, was 
the exclusive teaching of orthodox evangelical Trinitarian 
tenets, and this was violated by affiliation with the Harvard 
Divinity School, which had been conducted largely under the 
influence of Unitarian doctrines. The trustees, he says, ‘must 
execute the purpose of the founders conformably to the true 
intent; their ideas of expediency or general utility in conduct- 
ing the trust are of no consequence.’ ” 


WHETHER COMPLETE ORGANIC CHURCH UNION COMES OB NOT, 
there can hardly be any doubt that the very efforts in this di- 
rection are teaching Christians to love and understand each 
other better. Perhaps the most significant gathering of all 
those yet held for bringing the churches into closer relations 
was the great Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work, which opened in Stockholm, Sweden, August 19, 1925. 
From the comments in The Review of the Churches, by Sir 
Henry Lunn, the Editor of that quarterly, we take these sen- 


- tences, which serve to give a good estimate of the purpose of the 


conference and the impression made: 


“The great vision of the Archbishop of Upsala of a united 
conference of all Christian communions on the application to 
Life and Work of the teaching of Jesus Christ is now largely 
realised, and constitutes one of the most striking events in the 
history of religion. For the first time since the final division 
in the thirteenth century between East and West, the Patri- 
archs of the Orthodox Church and Bishops of the Western 
Church, and leading representatives of all the principal com- 


‘munions, with one exception, have met in a great gathering to 


see how far they can agree upon unity of method and how far 


they are one in purpose. The exception is that of the Church 


of Rome, which has declined the invitation of the Archbishop 
and his fellow Presidents, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, 
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of the American Presbyterian Church. With this exception 
there was no great branch of the Church of Christ which was 
not represented. These facts justify the comparison with the 
Council of Nicaea by the King of Sweden in the opening of the 
Conference, when he bade welcome to representatives of the 
Church from the old world and the new, from Orthodox and 
Evangelic Christendom to the capital of Sweden. He referred 
to the gathering at Nicaea sixteen hundred years ago, and de- 
clared that the meeting now held after more than a millennium 
and a half hada not less important aim. The Conference hoped 
to lay the foundations for peace and mutual trust in the hearts 
of men, and with these wishes and hopes he declared the Con- 
ference open.” 

“Tt is an interesting fact that at Stockholm extremists on 
either side were not fully satisfied with the proceedings. A 
small group of British Nonconformists felt that the Confer- 
ence travelled too far in the direction of Rome, and this feeling 
was shared by a certain number of the people of Stockholm. 
However, the membership of the Conference was so distinctly 
representative of all shades of ecclesiastical life and thought 
outside of the Church of Rome as to reduce this view to a prac- — 
tical absurdity. The presence of the Patriarch of Alexandria ~ 
and his fellow Metropolitan of the Orthodox Greek Church © 
was an ecclesiastical fact of the greatest importance, for 
politically, theologically, and ecclesiastically these have been 
separated from Rome for many centuries. The fall of Con- — 
stantinople in 1453 left its deep impress on the consciousness 
of the Orthodox Church when they were deserted by the Latins. 
This influence has been accentuated during the Great War, 
and none can doubt that the high ecclesiastics of the Eastern 
Church have great longings for closer union with the Anglican 
communion. ‘These are great tendencies, which no isolated 
Albert Hall meeting or similar demonstration can seriously — 
affect. If Archbishop Séderblom has outlined a classification 
rather than a division of the ecclesiastical world into Orthodox 
Catholic, Roman Catholic and Evangelic Catholic, the note of — 
that classification is a Catholic one, and it was his desire that 
Rome should be represented in this great gathering. It is an ~ 
open secret that the proceedings at Stockholm have been closely 
watched with real interest by the highest authorities of the | 
Church of Rome, and there is good ground for the hope that, — 
when the time comes, in the somewhat distant future, for an- 
other similar gathering, it may be truly oecumenical and may 


| 
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represent, in its endeavour to unite the forces of Christendom 
against all that is evil, not only the communions present on 
this occasion, but also the Church of Rome. For this, all who 
have the desire at heart to see the Kingdom of God established 
will hope and pray. Nothing is in the programme of the 
Stockholm Conference which involves ‘Faith and Order,’ the 
two movements are entirely distinct, and this should be borne 
in mind by those who talk of uniting the Stockholm forces for 
attack upon any great section of the Church of Christ. This 
is contrary to the whole spirit of the gathering.” 


A VERY INTERESTING STATEMENT, PURPORTING TO REFLECT THE 
view of the Roman Catholic Church respecting reunion of the 
churches, has been made by Maurice Pernot, in Le Saint-Siége, 
V’Eglise catholique et la Politique mondiale. It will be surpris- 
ing to many to find theological differences held so lightly in an 
utterance of this kind. The translation, as given in The 
Review of the Churches, reads: 

“This need for pacification and religious unity which 
shows itself in all Christian circles, is not one of the least in- 
teresting phenomena of our times. The committee which is pre- 
paring for the World Conference on Faith and Order repre- 


sents fifteen Christian communions, whose prayers are centered 
upon the undertaking and whose reports the committee is col- 


-lecting. At the Vatican for nearly two years, bureaux espe- 


cially instituted for the purpose have been framing the ques- 
tionnaires which are to be sent to more than 2,000 patriarchs, 


metropolitans and bishops in communion with Rome, and also 


to the representatives of the dissident Churches invited to take 
part in the labors of the forthcoming ecumenical council. It 
is not yet known when the council will meet and in what degree 
the dissidents will respond to the call of the head of the Catholic 
Church. But it is known that Pius XI considers this assembly 
as the great affair of his reign and that he is sparing nothing 
to hasten the event and to assure its success. 

“If the problem of union were merely theological in char- 
acter, or even exclusively religious, it would doubtless be not 
so hard to solve. But the differences of dogma and of dis- 
cipline which separate the Christian churches seem nowadays 
of slight importance in comparison with the oppositions of 


political interests and of national feelings which keep the 
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churches at a distance from each other. For Anglicans as for 
Orthodox, the great obstacle to union is the political function 
which their churches have assumed, and the national tradition 
which they represent.” 


WHETHER A UNITED CHURCH IS EVER TO BE A REALIZED DREAM 
or not, the subject is a live one on both its speculative and prac- 
tical sides. Inevitably the central question is, What will be the 
basis of union? In view of the Anglo-Catholic movement in 
the Church of England some may wonder whether the Roman 
Church may not eventually recover large sections of the church 
general. But that is an extremely remote possibility. Indeed 
there are prophets who see a coming union of the great ecclesi- 
astical bodies on very simple Protestant lines. Dr. T. R. ° 
Glover, among them, is quoted by The Churchman as express- 
ing these views on church union in England: 

“It can only be Protestant. Bishops hold out pleading 
hands to Roman popes and Greek patriarchs. Eminent dis- 
senters do the same to bishops, loving the touch of the lawn 
sleeve. But let us look at the Church a little closer. Do An- 
glicans really believe in Catholic dogma and tradition? Are 
they not aligning themselves more and more with the New 
Testament? Do not their greatest scholars tell them that the 
Catholic theory of episcopacy is not sustained by history?” 

“The laity, the scientifically trained, the men of breadth 
and sympathy among the clergy, are all moving one way— 
away from the ‘beggarly elements’ to the facts of the case, to a 
larger and truer conception of Christ, to a broader view of 


Christian priesthood essentially of the Protestant and New 
Testament sort.” 


MEN’s VIEWS ARE CHANGING SO FAST THAT, IN SOME FIELDS 
anyway, almost anything may happen. In religion, in philoso- 


phy, in politics, in social ideas, the world’s opinions seem to 


have gone into the melting pot, and we wait to see what sort 
of calf will come out. This does not of necessity demand an 
attitude of pessimism respecting the future. Doubtless some 
of our notions needed to be scrapped. Perhaps, though, there — 
is danger that the ideas and beliefs that shall replace them may _ 
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have too much of compromise and of easy-going tolerance of 
things that should be condemned. What sometimes passes as 
respect for the beliefs of others is nothing more than mere 
indifference as to what anyone believes. 

However, we can hardly rebuke that growing sympathy 
between the various Christian communions that permits and 
encourages fellowship and co-operation unheard of only a few 
years ago. May it prove not to be superficial, but to be a 
means toward the oneness of all true believers in Him. The 
Christian World Pulpit has reported a sermon by Bishop Well- 
don of the Anglican Church, in which he related this experience: 

“It is five years now since I invited the late Dr. Jowett, 
that saintly Christian preacher, to occupy the pulpit of my 
own cathedral. You know what a storm burst upon my de- 
voted head at that time. When I was preparing for my ser- 
mon today I interested myself in taking out the abusive letters 
which were then addressed to me. I think they fill five large 
dossiers. They did not do me any harm then, and they only 
amuse me now. But what happened since then? Only the 
other day a distinguished minister of the same church as Dr. 
Jowett was chosen, with the full assent of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, to be the preacher in the pulpit of Canterbury 
cathedral. But what is the change? It is not a change of 
law. The law has not been changed. If I was breaking the 
law of the church, so was my friend the dean of Canterbury. 

“Tt is not a change of law. The Lambeth conference cannot 
change the law of the church. It is a change of heart, 
of spirit.” 


ONE OF THE PASTOR’S GREATEST MEANS OF SUCCESS LIES IN 

keeping close to folks. The head of a famous American insti- 

tution once explained his success on a certain side of his work 

by saying that he cultivated individuals; that is he came to be 

their friend, to be a part of their social lives. Many a brilliant 

preacher has accomplished but a part of what he might have 
done, because he knew little of his people outside the church 
| ‘edifice. Two incidents of recent occurrence have been told to- 
gether by The Continent, and are worthy of being reproduced 
because of their cheering and suggestive lesson: 
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“A pleasant bit of news comes from Hillside, New Jersey. 
When a new Lutheran church building was dedicated seventeen 
contractors and workmen, together with their families, united 
with the church as a result of the influence of the pastor on 
them. He had embraced the opportunity provided by his close 
association with them in their work to lead them to accept and 
confess the Christian faith. The very edifice which they were 
building he used as a visible sermon by means of which to lead 
them to build their lives as living stones into the structure of 
the kingdom of God. This happy incident recalls an event of 
several months ago, when the work of erecting the nave of the 
cathedral of Saint John the Divine in New York was started. 
Bishop William T. Manning, assembling the architects, con- 
tractors and workmen on the foundation, preached to them a 
sermon and held a communion service in which they partici- 
pated. 

“One reason the cathedrals of Europe are such glorious 
architectural achievements is that they were built by men who 
had a passionate faith in Christ and who put their very souls 
into their work. How fine a thing it would be if all our 
churches were erected by men who thus turned their own faith 
into sermons in stone! Would that®each temple of God were 
baptized and saturated in its very stones in the spirit of faith, 
of service and of sacrifice.” 


Many PEOPLE WHO ARE GOOD CONVERSATIONALISTS CANNOT 
make an interesting speech or write an interesting letter. 
Why? Because they unconsciously differentiate between these 
occasions of expressing thought. In the first they are in- 
formal, spontaneous; in the other two formal, and their lan- 
guage is marked by carefully chosen terms and phrases. Now, 
the refuge of the man bound to a peculiarly proper style is 
conventionality. He is as much afraid to depart from it and 
speak in his own natural manner as the man who can’t swim is 
afraid to get far from shore. Therefore he drops into worn 
out but safe phraseology and so does no great damage—and 
also makes no great impression. 


Business men are aware of this, and are always trying to 


put their letters and advertising into new language, so that the 
very newness will catch the readers’ attention. Here is a bit 
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of advice on writing business letters, taken from a publication 
called the Du-Plex Postal Adviser. A large number of preach- 
ers might find here some first-class suggestions. If the business 
world finds it best to speak to a man in a direct, free, conversa- 
tional way, why should not the preacher’s sermon appeal to the 
same man in the same simple and effective style. Dignity does 
not mean stiffness, either in phrase or manner. The writer of 
the article referred to is Sherman Perry of the American Roll- 
ing Mills Co., and in part he says: 


“Good letter-writing, then, is first good speech recorded 
on paper. It is the kind of speech everyone uses in the accom- 
plishment of those bigger things of life. It is the simple, 
direct, understandable sort of speech that Lincoln used. Early 
in his life, Lincoln made up his mind that, whenever he wrote, 
he would write as though he were talking. In this way he 
kept his mind focused on the reader. He anticipated questions 
and objections. He decided just what it was that the reader 
wanted to know, and then he told him, in so far as possible, in 
words of one syllable arranged in logical understandable order. 

“Tf we could get this one principle firmly fixed in mind and 
practice it until it becomes a habit, we would lift our letters 
out of the commonplace. The reader would see in them a new 
light, a new force, a new something that we call personality. 

“How many letters do you see nowadays that really con- 

_form to good speech? How many letters do you write that 
could really pass the test when measured by the good speech 
yardstick? 

“T have read thousands of letters, and the most glaring 
defect I have found almost universally common is the use of 
hackneyed, worn-out, stock expressions that deaden one’s think- 
ing apparatus, that encourage mental laziness, and throttle 
individual development.” 

“But you say: ‘They are good form.’ But are they good 
speech? Who talks like that? There is a homely phrase that 
will help every writer of letters to keep clear of the rut. It is: 
Say it; don’t write it.” 


_ CANDIDATING Is NOT AN AFFLICTION OF ANY ONE DENOMINATION, 
It lacks statistics, but doubtless in most communions it is no 
unknown thing for a pastor to be absent some Sunday to fill a 
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preaching appointment in some attractive pulpit, leaving the 
temporary hireling to care for his own flock. 

Now there may be, and doubtless are, circumstances to 
justify this in some cases; but it can hardly contribute to the 
self-respect of a minister of the Gospel to set himself up for 
inspection and criticism. Knowing that he is in competition 
for a position, he cannot but have his mind more on the impres- 
sion he is making than on the message he is giving. Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, has con- 
demned the custom in these vigorous terms: 


“Candidating is a disgrace to the house of God. Who 
thinks of God when a candidate is preaching? Not the 
preacher, because he is thinking of the people; not the people, 
because they are dissecting the preacher. Nothing is so de- 
moralizing to a Christian church as candidating. It converts 
public worship into a farce. Moreover, it is humiliating to the 
preacher. To be inspected like a pumpkin at a fair, to be 
put through the paces like a horse at a race, to be judged by 
a miscellaneous assembly, many of whom do not know what a 
good sermon is, is an outrage upon ministers which ought to be 
abolished forthwith. The best advice to a church is, candidate 
not at all. It is a useless piece of business at the best. What 


can you tell from one sermon? A shallow man, confident and — 


magnetic, may please you at first hearing, while a worthy man, 
from humility or physical trepidation, may disappoint you. 
You must hear a man preach a year before you have a right 
to judge him. Good preachers are better in their twentieth 
sermon than in their first. Candidating does not tell you 
enough. A minister is more than a preacher. He does vari- 
ous kinds of work. Fidelity in these other labors is as im- 
portant as ability in pulpit ministrations. Manhood is the 
supreme qualification. You cannot judge of manhood in one 
sermon.” 


HERESY TRIALS ARE UNPLEASANT, TO PUT IT AS EUPHONIOUSLY 
as possible, but they are not always avoidable if a church really 
stands for any faith worth standing for. Doubtless because 


of his age, as well as his personality, there has been consider-— 


able sympathy for William Montgomery Brown, the recently 
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deposed bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who after- 
ward became a bishop of the Old Catholic Church. But how 
can any church refuse to act in the case of one of its leaders 
who proclaims such views as these, reported by the press as 
having been uttered by Bishop Brown at a labor congress in 
Chicago within a few days after his removal from office? 
“Capitalism is politically bankrupt; the church support- 


ing it is religiously bankrupt. Communism is sure to come.” 


” ue only religion is the desire to make the most out of 
ife.”” 

“There is more hope for the workers in the international 
labor defense movement than in any other. . . . The social 
system is now enslaving you. You are not trying to overthrow 
society, you are trying to liberate it from ignorance, class 
prejudice and hatred, ruin and oppression.” 

“T am trying to liberate religion from the supernatural.” 


Iv Is WORTH SOME REFLECTION THAT SECULAR JOURNALS HAVE 
not been at all unanimous in condemning churches obliged to 
dismiss men who insist on denying the doctrines of these 
churches while holding their positions and receiving support. 
The case of Bishop Brown furnished not only news for the daily 
press, but subjects for editorial treatment as well. The 


_ Omaha Bee handles with straightforward brevity the matter 


of justice in the action of the Episcopal General Convention: 


“The Church as an organization may not put any limita- 
tion upon what a member may think or believe, but as an or- 
ganization it has a right to say what its chosen leaders shall 
teach to the Church as an organization. When those leaders 
find that they are no longer in accord with the principles upon 
which the Church is founded, the time has come for them to 
sever connections, not pose as martyrs to advanced thought. 
Doubtless Bishop Brown has admirers and followers. No man 
may reach the high and honorable position of bishop without 
possessing high attributes of mind and heart. But if William 
Montgomery Brown can no longer conform to the principles of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, he should step out of the 
bishopric, and become a leader of those who may see fit to 
follow him.” 
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ONE WONDERS SOMETIMES WHETHER THE PUBLIC MIND WILL NOT 
become so weary of emphasis upon the morbid, abnormal, and 
cheaply sensational, as to demand something more substantial, 
with a voice that will command journalistic attention. A very 
respectable portion of our population is composed of people 
who are professedly religious, and the influence of this class 
exceeds its size. Why do constructive religious utterances and 
events get comparatively little attention, while the latest di- 
vorce has a good position on the front page? To the credit 
of some papers, be it said, things religious do receive courteous 
attention in the editorial office and space in the paper. But 
there is room for large improvement in many or most cases. 
Now, from what follows it is evident that American jour- 
nalism is not peculiar with respect to the church and its affairs. 
The Secretary of the Congregational Union of Great Britain, 
Dr. Sidney M. Berry, has written on this theme in the West- 


minster Gazette (London), and, after noting some things about ~ 


the news items chiefly featured, he makes these observations 
which both our Protestant churches and the newspapers should 
think about: 


“I know that this criticism is a double-edged weapon. It 
suggests that the churches themselves are slack in their own 
publicity organization, and it is to be hoped that they will 
take the lesson to heart, and no longer look upon the press as 
if it possessed some magical power of getting to know what is 
happening without any assistance. 

“There is, however, a larger question than this. Is the 
modern newspaper right or wrong in the perspective it gives 
to different classes of news? But there is another problem. 
Is the public really as interested as the modern newspaper pro- 
ducer thinks in the columns of trivialities which are served out 
every day? . 

“Are they thrilled to hear of the movements of the latest 


film star? For myself I doubt it. No doubt much that ap- 


pears in the press is due to the fact that it is the abnormal 
rather than the normal which attracts even conventional people. 

“No one wants his newspaper to be dull. But the press 
can no longer be regarded as the mirror of life as life is lived 
by the majority of the people. It is as much obsessed by ab- 
normality as the psychoanalyst. As one who believes in the 
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great place of the press in national life, I long to see a return 
to a greater sense of proportion in the kind of news recorded.” 


Ir Is A MODERN PARADOX THAT, WITH ALL OUR FEVERISH AC- 
tivity, we are actually suffering from too much leisure. People 
in responsible positions of leadership and employees in concerns 
doing a rushing business are often overdriven; but in the gen- 
eral economy of things their very activity may be the means 
of relieving others of duties that would formerly have been 
theirs. 


The home is perhaps the chief sufferer from this newly 
developed state of affairs. And when the home suffers, the 
church suffers; and when the church suffers, the whole social 
organism is most seriously affected. As to the effect on the 
home Professor M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, gives 
us something to ponder in this excerpt from an article in The 
Christian Advocate: 


“Profound economic and industrial changes affecting all 
phases of present-day society are taking place parallel with the 
social changes. A few years ago the home was an industrial 
plant engaged to some extent in providing facilities necessary 
for the physical comfort and well-being of all the members of 
the family, every one of whom, except the babies, were expected, 
and usually required, to perform some service essential to the 
comfort and welfare of the family as a whole. But this is not 
the situation any longer in the typical American home. Most 
of what is consumed in the home is produced and prepared out- 
side of it, and even such work as is performed in the home is 
done principally by machines of one sort or another; elec- 
tricity, gasoline, and other sources of power are taking the 
place of muscle and faithfulness and thoughtfulness and service 
in the performance of most of the duties in a majority of our 
households. The children in the typical home are relieved from 
the performance of any duties whatsoever. The telephone, the 
delivery system, and the development of institutions outside of 
the home for furnishing food, clothing, etc., are making it un- 
necessary for young persons to do errands or chores of any 
kind, As a consequence, they have much more leisure time 
at their disposal than young people had twenty-five years ago; 
and this is the case with older people, too. 
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“What are we doing with the leisure time which has been 
made possible by the development of machines, the telephone, 
the automobile, and a variety of institutions outside of the 
home which provide all the necessities of life? ‘The answer to 
this question is found in the unheard-of rapidity of multiplica- 
tion of motion picture establishments, vaudeville theaters, 
dance halls and ballrooms, roadhouses, and similar institutions 
which are providing emotional excitement and indulgence for 
people of all ages, all classes, all social strata, and all economic 
levels. There has probably never been in the world’s history 
such rapid and widespread increase of institutions for diver- 
sions and emotional stimulation and gratification as has oc- 
curred in our country during the last twenty years, and espe- 
cially since the war, though the movement had got well under 
way before the war. It is true that libraries, art museums, and 
schools have also increased markedly during this period, but 
they have not kept pace by any means with the other type of 
institution, the one that is designed to excite elemental impulses 
and then provide ways for their indulgence.” 


EVERYONE HOPES THAT THE FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN ENGLAND 
and America will abide as long as do the two countries. But 
that does not prevent friendly rivalries between Englishmen 


and Americans, or those casual comments on each other’s way 


of doing things whereby individuals on either side comfort them- 
selves with assurances of their own superiority. We have 
come to accept these things with friendly tolerance, even when 


an English visitor like G. A. Studdert’ Kennedy refers to an 


American senator as “a rather typical American, with a face 
rather like an intelligent doughnut—a prominent chin and a 
pair of horn-rimmed spectacles.” 

But this was incidental and not the burden of the article, 
in The Churchman, in which it occurred. He was speaking of 
the American high school, having been invited to address one, 


and closed with this comment on one aspect of our life as he 


sees it: 

“But what struck one about the whole thing was that it 
was stark-naked individualism. It was the pure gospel of effi- 
ciency; get-on or get-under equality of opportunity. . . . 
It was social life as an exchange of jobs exactly. It was what 
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produced the atmosphere. As I ponder over it all, I feel in 
my bones that sooner or later it will mean trouble. It is a 
theory too far divorced from fact to be safe. There is in it 
a call to social service of a sort, but no call to social sacrifice, 
and in the long run that is fatal. America, however, may 
have a very long run before the danger is brought home to her. 
The country is so vast, the opportunities it affords are so many, 
that it may for many years continue to expand, and apparently 
to progress, as a field for individual self-development. But 
there must come a time when it will become apparent that this 
is no real basis of social unity, and a process of disintegration 
will set in. As it becomes evident that opportunities are very 
limited, and that they go more by favor than by merit; as the 
expansion slows down and the era of stabilization sets in, there 
will be disillusionment and revolt. How near that time is, or 
how far away, I do not know enough to say. An American 
lady said to me the other day, there are strange things hap- 
pening in America today, things that make us rub our eyes and 
wonder whether we are awake or dreaming.” 


LET US LEAVE TO SCIENCE THE FINE APPORTIONMENT OF THE 
relative influences of heredity and environment in determining 
character. As a practical matter of fact, we all know that 
the children of parents with excellent family histories will be 
far superior to those who descend from an ancestry predomi- 
nantly low and inferior. It is often remarked that human 
beings, so wise in the breeding of animals for superior strains, 
take little thought for the unborn when choosing their own life 
mates, and, moreover, that those who should have the largest 
families have the smallest, or no children at all. 

Students who look to the future are much concerned about 
the type of citizens that will dominate our own and other coun- 
tries in a very few generations, if the present tendencies con- 
tinue. Christian Work has given this editorial summary of the 
calculations made by Dr. H. H. Laughlin of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, respecting the outlook: 

“If the descendants of the upper ten per cent of our 
population decrease by one-half, generation by generation, 


While the next thirty per cent of our population just maintain 
_ themselves, and the inferior three-fifths double in every genera- 
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tion, thirty-three years hence the descendants of our present 
ablest tenth would constitute less than one-thirtieth of the 
population. At the end of another generation they would be 
less than one in every hundred of the people; a hundred years 
hence only one in four hundred; and in 2057 only one in six- 
teen hundred; while the inferior three-fifths of the present 
population today would be the ancestors of approximately 
ninety-seven out of every hundred of our citizens then. But 
suppose the finest, most intelligent, ablest tenth of our present 
people conclude that they care enough about America tomor- 
row to want it to be inhabited by the best sort of stock. So 
they begin to have large enough families to double their num- 
bers every generation, that is, have something like six children 
for every two adults: and suppose at the same time that the 
next thirty per cent of our population just maintains its num- 
bers; and the inferior three-fifths limit their families as the 
superior tenth does now, so that they decrease by half every 
thirty-three years. Then 826 out of every thousand of our 
people in the year 2057 would draw their heritage from our 
best tenth today, and less than twenty per thousand would 
spring from our poorer three-fifths. What a difference be- 
tween the America that would result from the one that threat- 
ens to come as things are now. There in a nutshell is the argu- 
ment of eugenics.” 


THE REPORT ON PROHIBITION MADE BY THE FEDERAL CouNcIL 
of Churches called forth surprise, admiration, and criticism. 
The general opinion prevailed that it was a candid and judicial 
statement of the situation, but there has not been lacking the 
charge that it is a confession of failure and is in effect opposed 
to the prohibiton law. During the discussion of the matter 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council, was 
asked to explain it, the request coming by way of his famous 
radio question box. His response as reported was this: 


“That report was prepared and issued by the department 


of research and education of the Federal Council of Churches. 


It is concerned only with facts. The Federal Council is thor- 
oughly committed to prohibition, but it has felt the need of 
an unbiased study of the situation, in order that the churches 
and all decent people might know just how serious a problem 


they have to deal with in the effort to make prohibition effective. 
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They cannot get those facts from either side, when they are 
deeply engaged in mere warfare, one with the other. Some news- 
papers, for example, have given the impression that the report 
has shown prohibition to be a failure. As a matter of fact, it 
shows very definite gains from prohibition, but it also discloses 
the fact that we have a long way to go in destroying the liquor 
traffic. It also shows that the abolition of the saloon has been 
an untold blessing to America, and that prohibition has had a 
wholesome effect upon living conditions and home life. But 
it also reveals the fact that for several years there has been a 
trend away from the earlier benefits of prohibition because of 
the enormous power of the bootleg liquor industry. Two les- 
sons are to be drawn from this report: First, that it will take 
all the force of self-respecting citizenship in America to com- 
plete the task of battling the liquor traffic; second, that no 
amount of legislation can take the place of religious and moral 
education. This is the primary lesson which the Church must 
learn. She has not learned it, for she has been neglecting it 
and has been depending altogether too much on the power of 
the State. Without education in self-control and temperate 
living, prohibition laws can never make a sober nation.” 


THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT DEAL WRITTEN ABOUT THE AGGRES- 
siveness of the Roman Catholic Church in America, and much 
of it has been needlessly offensive, if not, in part at least, un- 
true. That that great body is ambitious with respect to its 
future in America no one would deny, and the question is, What 
are the actual facts as to its present position in America? The 
Watchman-Examiner quotes from The American Standard the 
statements given below, which are said to have been taken by 
the Protestant League of Woman from reliable statistics: 

“Five States now have Catholic administrations. 

“A majority of the States have Roman Catholic national 


committeemen. 

“Twenty thousand public schools have one-half Catholic 
teachers. 

“Three thousand public schools now contribute a part or 
all of the school tax to Catholic churches and schools. 

“Six hundred public schools use Catholic readers and teach 


from the Roman Catholic catechism. 


j 
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“Sixty-two per cent. of all offices of the United States, both 
elective and appointive, are now held by Roman Catholics. 

“New York City, Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Boston now have seventy-five per cent. Catholic teachers in their 
public schools. 

“In all the cities and towns of the United States of 10,000 
or more inhabitants, an average of more than ninety per cent. 
of the police force is Roman Catholic. 

“Roman Catholics are in the majority of the councils of 
15,000 cities and towns of the United States. 

“In ninety per cent. of the cases in which criminals are ex- 
ecuted for crimes committed, the victims of the execution have 
a priest at their elbow to administer the last sacrament. 

‘More than sixty-five per cent. of the prison convicts of all 
grades and of all kinds of prisoners are Roman Catholics, while 
less than five per cent. are graduates of our public schools.” 


Wuatever TURKEY IS OR MAY BECOME, IT IS CLEAR THAT WE 
must revise the ideas about her that prevailed before the war. 
That upheaval roused backward nations and peoples to some 
realization of the fact that the world was not standing still, 
that there were great advantages in modern civilization. 


Turkey may still be far from the Western standards for a_ 


twentieth century state, and she may retain even some barbaric 
ideas, but she has come a considerable distance in a short time. 
The church should note the fact that, with all her faults, she 
is in a formative period and the door may be opened for a great 
work there. 

Dr. James L. Barton, Foreign Secretary of the American 
Board of Missions, mentions, in The Congregationalist, some 


of the significant changes to be found among the Turks of | 


this day: 


“The fact is that one looks in vain in Turkey to-day for 


remnants of the old Ottoman Empire over which the Caliph. 


of Islam ruled. He finds in its place a republic, with a written 


constitution and a Grand National Assembly elected by the 


people. He mieets educated Turks, many of whom have trav- 


elled and studied in Europe and the United States, who are. 


seriously questioning the validity of their Mohammedan faith. 
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A spirit of higher criticism is developing in the minds of the 
leaders. They are raising the question whether Mohammedan- 
ism is the best religion for a nation. There is a strong ten- 
dency to throw off many of the practices of Mohammedanism 
which have grown up from tradition and which are embodied 
in the Sheriat. In a word, leading Mohammedans in Turkey 
are becoming intelligently open-minded as they have never been 
before and are questioning the authority of their traditions. 
The old stereotyped method of thought and life and the spirit 
of contentment with things as they are are continually chal- 
lenged by Turks.” 
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BOOKS 


LITERATURE OF THE NEw TESTAMENT 2 


There is often a deplorable lack of chronological perspective 
among those who take up the study of the New Testament, and 
sometimes this remains uncorrected even after the student has 
spent considerable time in New Testament study. This vol- 
ume, which is a companion to a similar one on the Old Testa- 
ment, seeks not only to introduce the student to the literature 
of the New Testament, but to orient him at the same time in 
its chronological background by treating each book in the 
order of its supposed historical setting. The book contains 
twenty-nine short chapters, to which a brief Bibliography and 
an Index of names and subjects are appended. : 
The writings of the New Testament are grouped accord- 
ing to five stages of development: 


I. The Oral Period, before anything concerning the life, 
sayings, and deeds of Jesus was put into formal written 
statement. 

II. The Period of Paul, the doctrinal stage—before 70 ~ 
A. D. The New Testament books of this period, according to 
the authors, are: 1 and 2 Thessalonians, Galatians, 1 an 2 
Corinthians, Romans, Philemon, Colossians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians. 

III. The Period of the Fall of Jerusalem, the biograph- 
ical stage—after 70 a. pv. The books of this period are: Mark, 
Matthew, Luke, Acts. 

IV. The Period of the Persecutions—after 81 a. p., with 
the production of Revelation, Hebrews, 1 Peter, and James. 

V. The Period of the Beginnings of Heresy—after 100 BN 
A. D., in which the Fourth Gospel, the three Epistles of John, 


* Literature of the New Testament. By Herbert R. Purinton, Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Religion in Bates College; and Carl Everett 
Purinton, Fellow of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. Pp. viii + 186. 
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1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Jude, and 2 Peter are said to have 
been written. 

The informed reader will note at a glance that the authors 
have laid themselves open to question by placing a number of 
the books as late as they have, yet this is in keeping with their 
consistently carried out viewpoint, and their work has not 
been done without skill. They sometimes frankly admit that 
their conclusions are purely conjectural. They have proceeded 
on the principle of the agreement of internal evidence with the 
alleged historic environment of the book in question. This prin- 
ciple is exhibited in the reasons given for placing the books 
included in the last group: 

“Nine books of the New Testament are so different from 
all the others in thought and historical allusions that they may 
be placed in a group by themselves. . . . Three of the marks 
that distinguish them from the rest of the New Testament are 
the allusions to a Greek environment, to heresies that are en- 
dangering the purity of Christian doctrine, and to an elaborate 
organization of the churches.” (P. 143.) 


A number of highly commendable features speak worthily 
of the value of this contribution to the study of the New Testa- 
ment literature. The book is rich in cultural material, abound- 
ing in illustrations from classical literature and art. The 


- many sources of this nature introduced give the student a 


standard by which to appreciate the supreme place which the 
New Testament holds in the world’s literature. It is more 
than literature. It is a literature! 

Strong testimony is given to the unity of this literature, 
and its bearing on modern life. Among a number of others this 
quotation is typical: 

“It is the same Jesus that we find on all the pages of the 
book. The Jesus of Paul is the Jesus of the Gospels. The 
meek yet strong figure of the Master strides through the pages 
of the book from cover to cover. In every age and every land 
men have sought and found Him. He is still to be found 
today.” (Preface, p. vi.) 


The treatment of a number of the books is quite original. 
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E. g., Revelation and the Fourth Gospel are treated as dramas, 
giving unusual vividness to the presentation; Hebrews is 
treated as an oration; Luke’s Gospel is considered under the 
aspects of its literary and artistic features; and Romans is 
presented in Coleridge’s figure as the “Cathedral of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 

Two features detract from the value of this book as a stu- 
dent’s manual for the study of New Testament literature: 

The authors give the student little opportunity to consider 
any viewpoint not their own, This is especially notable in 
points concerning date and authorship of the New Testament 
books. E. g., in placing 1 Peter in the reign of Domitian 
(81-96 a. p.), and consequently making it “impossible to think 
of the Apostle Peter as the author” (p. 131), they fail to point 
to the nature of the persecutions spoken of in the book itself 
as a strong argument for a date preceding Nero’s persecution. 
A brief suggestion here or there from an authority presenting 
a differing but equally scholarly and equally plausible view 
(e. g., Swete or Zahn, on the date of 1 Peter) would give the 
uninformed student an opportunity to judge for himself, and 
the informed reader a greater confidence in the authors’ method. 


Again, the approach illustrated so admirably in the discus- _ 


sion of the Fourth Gospel (c. xxv) and Revelation (c. xx), 
that is, bringing the student into actual grips with the New 
Testament material itself by way of giving perspective, or- 
ganization, and first-hand appreciation of that material, sug- 
gests how much more valuable this manual might be if this 
principle were applied more consistently throughout. Some 
of the questions at the end of each study direct the student’s 
attention to scattered references in the New Testament, yet 
far too great a proportion of them call the student to re-echo 
an opinion advanced by the authors. While questions of this 
nature may be valuable for review purposes, they do not en- 
courage original work with the records themselves, nor do they 
lead to those fresh discoveries which make new appreciation of 


any literature possible, for, as C. Alphonso Smith has said, in 
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such direct contacts one hears “a voice from within, not a fact 
from without.” P. M. Barnard also asserted this principle 
when he declared, “It is personal work with the records them- 


selves that h a 
elves that has real value Howarp T. Kuist. 


Tuer Ancuican REvIvAt 2 


To the abundant literature of the Oxford Movement there is 
now added by far the best book of all, thorough, sympathetic, 
yet impartial, after a long and patient study of all the con- 
temporary documents, etc., a wonderful achievement for a for- 
eigner. Brilioth, the author, is a scholarly young Swede who 
spent his summers in England during 1919-1922, for the one 
purpose of writing for his countrymen a history of that High 
Church movement in the Church of England which began in 
1833. When published in Sweden his work proved so valuable 
that he was urged to put it into English, with this happy result. 

We now have for the first time a thorough study of the ante- 
cedents of the movement, and of the various elements of it as 
seen in the eight volumes of the Parochial and Plain Sermons 
by Newman and in Pusey’s Sermons. This does not mean that 
other books are not still useful, such as the brilliant story, The 
Oxford Movement, by R. W. Church, from the friendly Epis- 
copal point of view; the two more critical discussions, Dr. 
Rigg’s Oxford High Anglicanism, and Dr. Fairbairn’s Cathol- 
icism, Roman and Anglican; and the elaborate French Catholic 
work (now translated) by Thureau-Dangin, The English Cath- 
olic Revival in the Nineteenth Century. For another side still 
the reader must turn to the two books by Walsh, Secret His- 
tory of the Oxford Movement, and History of the Romeward 
Movement in the Church of England. As to these last, I think 
our author has been prejudiced by his High Anglican friends, 
and that the numerous facts brought out by Walsh deserved 
careful study and a more judicial estimate. 

? The Anglican Revival: Studies in the Oxford Movement. By the Rev. 


Yngve Brilioth, D. Phil., Lecturer in Church History in the University of 
Upsala. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1925. Pp, xvi + 357. 
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A foreigner cannot help but be at the mercy, to a degree, of 
his new friends, and I cannot feel that our author—as impar- 
tial and fair as he ever desires to be—has given as careful at- 
tention as he should have done to certain elements in the his- 
tory. Another book not mentioned by him is one of the best 
and most competent on the famous Catholic trend, both Roman 
and Episcopal, of the nineteenth century, Professor Sheldon’s 
Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century (New York: Metho- 
dist Book Concern), which no student of recent church history 
can neglect. 

The chapter titles will give an idea of the riches of the book: 
Introduction, High Church Tradition, Evangelicalism, Fore- 
runners of Neo-Anglicanism, Romantic Movement, Noetics- 
Problem of Establishment, Fulness of Time, Scena—Dramatis 
Personae, First Attack and Golden Age of Via Media, Crisis, 
Static View of the Church (that is, the regular High Anglican 
view before and during the first stages of the movement), Fun- 
damental Forms of Tractarian Piety, Progressive Idea of the 
Church (misleading title; it refers to the various religious 
ideas, as, for instance, predestination, which went into the 
movement), Doctrine of Justification, Mysticism and Sacerdo- 
talism. There is an Appendix on the dependence of the move- 
ment on Alexander Knox, Wesley’s friend, and Bishop Jebb, 
and another admirable one on the literature of the movement. 
The book closes with a very excellent Index. 

A few points of interest and corrections. Jebb finds fault 
with Protestantism for rejecting the church or episcopate as 
guide to interpretation of Scripture because there is no sure 
criterion of a true church (p. 54), whereas Protestantism 
maintains there is in essentials a sure criterion of a true church, 
viz., the New Testament, and that no present church is apostolic 
enough according to that criterion to dispense with individual 
conscience and enlightened interpretation. On page 86 the 
author says that Arnold of Rugby made “an attack most unin- 
telligent and unjust in its vehement violence” against. the men 
of the new movement, in which the author no doubt refers to 
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the well known article in The Edinburg Review, April, 1836, 
which, though somewhat extreme, was not unintelligent or un- 
just when interpreted by the Hampden incident which gave rise 
to it. The author quotes (p. 128) from Hort to the effect 
that, if everything has to give way to religion, even truth, the 
result is Roman Catholicism. But in Christianity, for truth 
to give way to religion is absurd, because truth itself is religion 
or a part of it, and if other things wrong or indifferent gave 
way to religion the result would be evangelicalism rather than 
Romanism, because the latter excuses nine-tenths of her adher- 
ents from religion in any serious sense, and for the other one- 
tenth she makes a false definition of religion, whereas evangeli- 
calism makes religion regnant for every one and all the time. 
The author remarks that for Pusey the “crisis of conversion 
is not regarded in the Methodist sense as necessary for every 
Christian” (p. 229), whereas Methodists hold that while con- 
version, or new birth, is necessary (according to our Lord to 
Nicodemus), the “crisis” of conversion is not necessary for 
everyone. The author rightly corrects W. G. Ward’s and the 
general Anglican misconception of Lutheranism as an exagger- 
ated subjectivism, remarking well that Lutheranism desires to 
turn our eyes from ourselves to the “objective facts of salva- 
tion thro Christ,’ and then adds, that “perhaps this misunder- 


' standing proceeds from the fact that modern Anglicanism has 


seen Lutheran thoughts taking concrete form in the shape 
which Wesleyan Methodism gave to them” (p. 282). 

This suggested solution is absolutely mistaken. Ward’s 
misconception of the Protestant view of justification, so far as 
it had to do with Luther, arose from his taking one-sided ex- 
pressions of Luther out of their context and misunderstanding 
them, and that was due to his ignorance and prejudice. He 
had no scientific knowledge of Luther, and no desire to be fair 
to him if he had. Methodism was, of course, Lutheran on 
justification, but with an emphasis on sanctification which com- 
pletely neutralized the bad effect on morality which Ward 


thought he saw in Luther. In fact very few High Anglicans 
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have ever cared to understand Luther. I don’t blame them 
(that is, if they keep silence about him). For to understand 
him needs a knowledge (of course of Latin) of the German of 
his day, of the circumstances of his writings, of the context of 
all supposed objectionable passages, of his psychology, etc., 
etc., and to be fair to him on the part of a Catholic Roman or 
Anglican presupposes an equity, intelligence, and dispassion- 
ateness of judgment rare in this imperfect state. 

On the whole it may be said that no one can ever undertake 
a serious study of Anglo-Catholicism in modern times without 
sinking himself in this scholarly Swede’s patient and exhaustive 
study (furnished with all necessary notes and references) of 
one of the most fascinating and far-reaching religious develop- 
ments. It must be remembered that in this and other books 
published in England, the terminology of church history eras 
is misleading. “Primitive” in America means, as it implies, 
what is first, say the first period of apostolic history; in Eng- 
land it means or may mean the church of the first three cen- 
turies. Just so with the word “early,” which here may mean 
the church of the first two or three centuries, but in England 
that of the first six or seven centuries. The Germans are much 
more scientific than the English in this respect. 


Joun ALFRED FAULKNER. 


Tur Doctrine or Grace ? 


This work is one of the many recent studies in historical 
theology made in England as result of reading for degrees. It 
is a scholarly and careful piece of exposition and research, and, 
in the almost entire absence of any other book in English cover- 
ing its ground, it can be cordially commended to all students 
of church history and theology. The historical part is much 
more fully developed than the theological, and the later the time 


*The Doctrine of Grace: Up to the End of the Pelagian Controversy. 
By Ernest Jauncey, M. A., B. D., Vicar of Brotherton, Yorks, England. 
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the more. Pagan and Jewish doctrine of grace has 23 pages, 
New Testament 55, Early Church, down to about 400 a. p., 
83, and the famous Pelagian Controversy 118. 

By grace is meant the favor or kindness by which God 
prompts the sinner otherwise unable to accept His mercy, and 
the task before the writer is to find out whether the Christians, 
up to about 425, believed that such supernatural help was abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation and holiness, or whether provision 
was made in human nature itself to accept freely the offered 
mercies. Subsidiary questions of original sin, depravity, free- 
dom of the will, and predestination come in. 

The author writes from the Catholic point of view, that is, 
as strongly indorsing the final solution brought about by Au- 
gustine condemning Pelagius and his disciples, and making di- 
vine grace as special help from God absolutely necessary to 
sinner or saint in every good word and work, necessary, that is, 
as a kind of infused or inbreathed or imparted energy, impulse 
or power. The author is so serious in this view that it even 
tinges his historical expositions, so that the reader wonders 
how impartially he represents the teachings of his many au- 
thorities in apostolic or post-apostolic times, and especially as 
to the chief part of his book, the cause celébre of Pelagius. As 

to this last, he follows almost implicitly the bitter opponent 
Augustine, and it is fortunate for him that the latter is as fair 
as he is. He will hardly allow any word of Pelagius or his 
friends to stand unless he immediately brings in the refuting 
rebuttal of the saint of Hippo. In fact the chief value of his 
book is the extensive quotations from Augustine and the sum- 
mary of that Father’s anti-Pelagian treatises. This includes 
the canons or decrees of councils exonerating or condemning 
Pelagius, for which we thank our author. 

There are two further limitations to the value of this ad- 
mirable study which we are surprised that his Durham teachers 
allowed to pass. As in the case of most “heretics,” the church 
(or somebody else) saw to it that Pelagius’ works perished. 
We are largely left to his opponents to know what he taught. 
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But not entirely. Considerable remnants of his own words re- 
main. Now, in a voluminous study of his case it is inexcus- 
able that he himself is not allowed to testify for himself. For 
instance, there is the Epistola ad Demetriades preserved entire, 
and yet only a sentence or two appears. It should have been 
given in full or in large extracts. There is the Libellus ad In- 
nocentium I, 41'7, also extant, and yet not even referred to. 
And when books have disappeared, the parts preserved in Au- 
gustine’s refutations should have been carefully culled out to 
put the reader en rapport with Pelagius’ own words. Then we 
have Pelagius’ Expositions of St. Paul’s Epistles, known by 
our author to exist and apparently acknowledged by him as 
genuine (p. 182), and yet that infinitely precious treasure is 
left entirely untouched! Now, it is interesting to know what 
so saintly and able an opponent as Augustine, and other oppo- 
nents not so saintly, thought of the great Britisher, but, in a 
scientific book on the history of the doctrine of grace, to leave 
almost entirely out of view the actual writings of the chief 
protagonist of practically the universal beliefs of the church 
for a couple of centuries is—well, you, gentle reader, are as 
good a judge of that as I. 

The other limitation is failure to evaluate recent literature. 
In Loofs’ great artcle, in volume 15 of the Herzog-Hauck, and 
in his supplementary article, in volume 24, you will find a list. 
The article itself and the books mentioned are apparently an 
unknown world to our author. Is that a sign of the insularity 
of British scholarship? But Lightfoot taught us better than 
that._ Or is that larger acquaintance confined only to the “lib- 
eral” school? At any rate we hope the author in his second 
volume will take a more scientific view of his task, let even those 
whose views he condemns come to their rights, and by a more 
unfettered view of his sources and an adequate knowledge of 
recent investigators make a more valuable contribution to his 
theme. 

Beginning with page 200 the author gives translations of 
quotations from original sources. His book would have been 
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available to a far wider circle if he had carried out that happy 
thought from page 105 on. 

Before I close I may supplement the author by a word or 
two which may help to make Pelagius more historically under- 
standable. Pelagius was a Briton of parents probably living 
in Ireland (last part of the fourth, first part of the fifth cen- 
tury). Up to that time the church of these islands was rather 
Greek than Latin, and, speaking generally, that was what the 
whole early church was. That church emphasized for two hun- 
dred years the free will of man, his self-determination, no orig- 
inal sin or total depravity, either at all or not in the later sense, 
and therefore man’s power to come to Christ and obey the Gos- 
pel. The first to turn the scales in this respect was that power- 
ful African-Latin lawyer-presbyter of Carthage, Tertullian 
(early third century). He brought in original sin and all that. 
This filtered through the West and won its way, especially be- 
cause taken up by Cyprian. But Britain and Gaul were largely 
untouched, and many still in the East. This situation ac- 
counts for two facts. 


(1) Pelagius could teach nearly all his life without a 
word of protest (what if he and his friends had only kept out 
of Africa!), that there is no original sin as transmitted; that 

_ only the flesh is transmitted (as to soul, he was a creationist ), 
and that flesh is good and is from God; that nature or man is 
made by God, and therefore if man wills he can live without sin; 
that natural death is not from Adam, and yet sin and death 
have come from Adam through the tremendous influence of 
custom, example, environment, etc. ; that the grace of God is 
necessary and is given to overcome these handicaps, though not 
necessary as an inner supernatural urge to do right ; that Christ 
came to save, and that-we are saved through faith in Him, etc. 


(2) But when, evidently in the latter part of his life, he 
came into the influence of the territory of Augustine, after 
teaching without objection till then, he was recognized as a 
dangerous disseminator of doctrines against the grace of God. 


} The East acquitted him; the West condemned him; finally all 
| 
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condemned him. It was a new world. His commentaries had 
been copied in numerous monasteries; he went as an eminent 
servant of God and high doctor of the church; and after his 
skies had clouded, they sometimes changed his manuscripts to 
a more orthodox tenor or ascribed them to Jerome or another. 

But whether at the bottom Paul was not right as to grace 
and Pelagius too superficial, that is another question. After 
fifteen hundred years “Modernism” is avenging Pelagius. If 
you strike out Augustine’s overemphasis of predestination and 
the magical view of baptism by both, it may be that our 
author’s strong partiality for the saintly African, as over 
against the equally saintly Briton, represents the sounder 
Christian feeling. ‘We have nothing good that we have not 
received.” But, you say, original sin as inherited guilt (Au- 
gustine) is on another basis. 

The author exonerates Pope Zosimus (p. 250) from violat- 
ing the doctrine of papal infallibility in first acquitting Pelagius 
and Coelestius of heresy and afterward condemning them. This 
exoneration is possible. But the fact remains, that Pope Inno- 
cent I condemned them, Zosimus reversed him, and then reversed 
himself. Technically you can save Zosimus’ face, perhaps. As 


guardians of “orthodoxy” the situation for the two popes is — 


not so pleasant. 
P JoHn ALFRED FauLKNER. 


To Curist TuHroven Evoxvtion 4 


This rather daring title adds another stage to the religious 
significance of the problem of evolution. Evolution and the 
Bible and evolution and God are already familiar subjects of 
discussion, but when the theory is stretched to the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, at first sight the difficulties seem greatly 
multiplied. 

The very daring of this title is sure to lead some to ignore 
the book. Many scientists and modern Christians will probably 

*To Christ Through Evolution. By Dr. Louis Matthews Sweet, 8. T. D., 


Ph. D., Professor in The Biblical Seminary in New York. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1925. Pp. 351. 
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pass it by under the mistaken assumption that the author is 
only one more of those overzealous Christian theologians whose 
superficial knowledge of evolution has deceived them into the 
hasty endeavor to conscript the services of evolution for the 
benefit of historic Christianity. A service which, they believe, 
evolution is in no position to render. On the other hand, many 
conservatives will be offended because the author, in his very 
title, apparently concedes too much to evolution. There are 
those who would rather see the evolution-obsessed younger gen- 
eration remain away from Christ altogether than come to Him 
through evolution. This book will do much to relieve the minds 
of such conservatives. 

So far as the knowledge of the reviewer goes, there is no 
book upon evolution just like this one, although this subject 
has occasioned a remarkable output of books. It is written in 
an easy, friendly, fascinating style. A difficult and technical 
subject becomes familiar in the hands of this author, and the 
occasional flashes of humor which lighten its pages make the 
reader the more eager to continue to the end. 

The uniqueness of the book is clearly expressed in its title. 
It is literally “To Christ Through Evolution.” The author 
does not arrive at the doctrine of the Incarnation by the easy, 

-superbelief route of denying the scientific facts upon which the 
doctrine of evolution is based. He does not arrive by going 
around the ends of the problem through the strategy of camou- 
flaging the changed content of familiar words and phrases. He 
does not arrive by going underneath the problem by the sub- 
intellectual route of the individual’s subjective religious experi- 
ence, Nor does he arrive by soaring over the top of all the 
facts and theories by the air-line route of transcendental, de 
ductive reasoning. With theology and philosophy for his right 
and left guards, and scientific facts for his interference, he 


goes right to his goal through the formidable line-up of con- 
_ tending theories. 


| 


The reader who surmises that Professor Sweet is only 


| slightly familiar with the scientific side of his subject has a real 
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surprise in store. For he has been a devoted student of the 
subject since the days of Huxley, and is on terms of intimate 
acquaintance with the facts and theories that hold the field. 
Nothing that is of significance has escaped his attention. One 
of the distinct assets of his method of treatment lies in the fact 
that he does not bring to this study simply the special interest 
of the departmental scientist, but the rounded out and balanced 
interest and knowledge of the scientist, philosopher, and theo- 
logian. The interests of these three departments of learning 
are inextricably bound up with the very nature of the subject, 
and their special rights in it are inalienable. These three over- 
lapping interests are rarely found so well balanced in the mind 


of one person. For each of these fields is of such absorbing | 


interest that it usually commands the undivided loyalty of its 
student. 

Never have the facts and theories of evolution been sub- 
jected to a keener or more searching analysis. Facts are sepa- 
rated from theories. Interpretation is always labeled. 'Theo- 
ries are separated from each other and are made to stand by 
the facts responsible for their existence. Verbal bridges are de- 


tected and removed, leaving many surprising and unsuspected 


yawning gaps in the scientific structure of the various theories. 
The urge in the background of this study is thus given by the 
author: 


“The advocates and exponents of Christianity need above 
all things else just now to come to close quarters with the 
theory itself, that is, to know evolution as it is developed by 
its advocates on its own ground and by its own methods. We 
must know for ourselves what it portends, the facts upon which 
it depends, and the nature of its interpretation of reality, what 
it is trying to do, and, above all, the range of its application.” 
(P. 205.) 


When dealing with purely scientific data, the author is 


strictly scientific in his method. When the discussion moves 
over into the realm of metaphysics, he instantly recognizes this 
fact—which is more than some scientists do—and announces the 


change. And, so far as the problems of theology are con-— 
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cerned, he never introduces these until the point has been reached 
where they cannot be ignored. Im fact, one could read this 
book from the second chapter, on The Meaning of Evolution— 
Adaptation and Progress, through the chapters on Descent and 
Progress, Mechanism and Progress, Progress and Teleology, 
Evolution and Creation, Comparative Anatomy and Biological 
Man, The Biological Basis of Personality, Evolution and 
Human History, without once suspecting that the author is 
anything more than a Christian professor of biology, like 
Drummond or Simpson. 

For a time the reviewer thought that it might have been 
wise to publish this portion of the book by itself, and then 
follow with a companion volume containing these remaining 
chapters, which have distinct theological interest: Evolution, 
Sin and Redemption; Evolution and The Incarnation; Science, 
Immortality, and the Worth of Man. Such a division of the 
subject would perhaps introduce the book to a much wider circle 
of readers. A more deliberate consideration of the matter, 
however, has convinced the reviewer that the author has made 
no mistake. If the scientific part of the study were separated 
from the religious, there would result the same one-sided view 
of the subject so prevalent today, the main cause of the great 
controversies which are raging within the church. This one- 
sided viewpoint is what the author is seeking to counteract. 
Both religious and scientific interests are vital to the truth. 
“What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
Before the book is finished, the reader realizes that these two 
interests are joined together in the very heart of the cosmic 
process, so that no true scientist who understands the problem 
can remain a scientist and put them asunder; and no religion- 
ist, when he comes to know this true relationship, will desire to 
put them asunder. 

In the chapter on The Meaning of Evolution the author 
points out the fact that the following four different theories 
are combined in the popular idea of evolution: The pre-Dar- 
winian theory of the ascent of life; the theory of descent, that 
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all living forms are more or less closely related by blood; the 
theory that the ascent of life has been brought about by gradual 
change; and the theory that the entire result has been produced 
by natural selection, weeding out unfit forms. Upon this fact 
he thus remarks: 

“This fourfold combination of separate theories is so closely 
knit as to present the appearance of being one fourfold theory, 
but inwardly it discloses a significant lack of real unity. ‘The 
moment we subject the combination to analysis, it becomes clear 
that each one of the four theories must stand on its own base 


and depend upon its own separate and non-transferable body 
of evidence.” (P. 39.) 


After disentangling these four combined theories involved in 
the Darwinian conception of evolution, the author begins his 
scientific study proper. One of his guiding principles is the 
discovery that, in its actual functioning, the law of continuity — 
does not fulfill the requirements of the theory of evolution unless — 
it is allowed to smuggle in, through some assumption or defini- 
tion, the creative factor which makes progress possible. This — 
fact is made apparent by a very careful study of all known 
theories. Let us see how true this is. 

The theory of adaptation is given very sympathetic and 
careful consideration, and its facts receive full recognition, Kida 
when pressed to the limit it does not explain progress. The — 
theory of descent is also analyzed, and all that it has to claim 
is allowed, but it does not explain progress. The theory of 
mechanism is given consideration, in two interesting and illumi- i 
nating chapters, but it does not explain progress. So, in a care- 
ful-survey of the whole cosmic process, if progress is to be ad-_ 
mitted, that is, the progress that history records as undeniable, — 
the upward steps of development require the addition of some- 
thing new to that which is already present in order to obtain | 
an adequate cause. This analysis of the unsolved factors in 
the problem of evolution is unusually strong in its scientific 
structure. The author realizes that continuity is also essen- 
tial, and he makes due allowance for all the facts and truth — 
which it is seeking to conserve. The point which he stresses k 
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throughout the whole range of the cosmic process, is most 
clearly seen when we come to consider the nature of man. He 
says that 

“the evolutionists are under a certain very significant handicap 
in the attempt to include the whole man in any general or indif- 
ferent process of organic development. Man is undeniably dif- 
ferent. He is a new type of animal.” (P. 203.) 


For this observation he does not claim any merit, because 
it is the great problem with which evolution has been confronted 
since the days of Darwin. The great evolutionist, John Fiske, 
is thus allowed to describe the problem that man introduces by 
his appearance on earth: 

“John Fiske (‘Through Nature to God,’ p. 82) says: 
‘While for zodlogical man you can hardly erect a distinct 
family from that of the chimpanzee and orang, on the other 
hand, for psychological man you must erect a distinct kingdom; 


nay, you must even dichotomize the universe; putting Man on 
one side and all things else on the other’” (p. 203). 


This truth is thus summed up: 

“This fact of man’s uniqueness and preéminence is unas- 
sailable—his remoteness from the nearest animal, the plainest, 
most undeniable fact in the known universe. Science no less 
than religion is compelled in its own interest thus to maintain 
man’s position.” (P. 204.) 


The recognition of man’s psychical uniqueness and su- 
premacy has been all that the personalist and theologian have 
felt that they had any right to demand. And they have been 
inclined to be duly grateful for any such concessions from evo- 
lution. But this half-loaf division does not satisfy the author. 
He puts his protest in this form: 

“This is a sort of philosophic or religious shortcut in deal- 
ing with evolution and is the usual method of discussion of this 


sort—but personally I am not satisfied with it for several rea- 
sons; some of these will appear later, but others I wish to state 
now. a 
“My first objection is that allowing one method of origina- 
tion to man’s body and another to his mind tends to introduce 
a vicious dualism into the very heart of the creative process. 
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It seems to imply that we need the direct creative action of God 
to account for man’s psychic constitution, but that a lower, 
indirect, secondary causation will do well enough for his body. 
Have we any real ground for such a division?” (P. 204.) 


We are now brought to the crux of this part of the prob- 
lem in these quotations: 


“The whole process is divine or none of it is. Evolution is 
either a mode of divine procedure, the creative process itself in 
one of its phases, or else it lies altogether outside of the in- 
terpretation of theism. This dualistic idea, like every other 
halfway notion about God, is doomed to failure. We loosen 
our hold upon God with one hand in order to grasp Him more 
firmly with the other—with the result that we come tumbling 
down out of our theism altogether.” (P. 205.) 


To this metaphysical objection he adds another practical 
one, which the history of science has proven true: 


“The second objection to this position is that no thorough- — 


going or consistent evolutionist will be satisfied with this division 
of spoils. The evolutionist begins at once to build a bridge. 
from the animal mind to man’s.” (P. 205.) 


Along this same line he continues: 


“We shall meet this type of reasoning once and again be- © 


fore we are through—and it is safe to say that one who does 
not feel its force has never been brought closely into contact 
with it. However that may be, this thoroughgoing evolution- 
ism is the only type really worth discussing.” (P. 205.) 


If theism is going to survive, even the biologist perceives 
that it must be able to defend itself upon the physical as well 


as the psychical side; and behavioristic psychology is busy — 


today attempting to build this “bridge from the animal mind 
to man’s.” Selfless psychology is already robbing the theo- 
logian of the half-loaf of the psychical which biology seemed 
willing to allow him to keep. Professor Sweet’s position is the 
only philosophical and scientifically sound one left to maintain. 
And he finds no great difficulty in proving it defensible. 

The author thus brings us through evolution on its physical 
as well as on its psychological side to man, and then to God. 
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This has also been done by others. Can he successfully take 
us through the last stage of his intellectual journey, “to Christ 
through evolution’? This last stage also is soon traversed. 
Upon this point we will allow the author to state his own argu- 
ment and conclusion: 


“If we admit that man is the goal of evolution, which is 
really implied in every belief that evolution really means any- 
thing (for otherwise we have seen it has no goal), we are pre- 
pared to go a step further. By exact analogy, if there appears 
in the course of human history a man who is seen to be the 
crown and glory of manhood, who while head and shoulders 
above his fellows is yet seen to be one of them, revealing their 
hidden, latent, or crippled possibilities, does not the center of 
interest, in the search for ultimate justifying values upon which 
the rational meaning of the cosmic process depends, shift to 
him? If man is the goal of evolution thus far, then a supreme, 
typical, central personality, in whom is gathered up the mean- 
ing and worth of manhood, becomes the crown and summit of 
the entire process. And looked at the other way about, the 
appearance of such a person, in the course of the historic- 
cosmic process becomes a proof that the process has both a goal 
and a law of progress.” (P. 314.) 


From the first appearance of living things upon the earth 
we have seen that the individual becomes the center of the crea- 


_ tive forces which make progress possible. This very important 


scientific fact has a significant bearing upon the problem of 
the Incarnation. It does not escape the author’s attention, and 


he makes this telling use of it: 


“Scientists seem to agree that the great forward steps in 
evolution have taken place . . . by sudden transitions, by 
the appearance of uniquely endowed individuals who carry in 
themselves the potentiality of great cycles of new development. 
Man himself seems to have appeared in this fashion. Whether 


one takes the last in the animal series or the first in the human, 


| 
| 


; 


the transition involves the sudden appearance of a new type, 


transcending ancestry both near and remote, drawing to a crea- 


tive center in himself tendencies widely distributed and powers 
faintly adumbrated in the lower forms of life, thus becoming 
the individual fountainhead of an unexampled development.” 
(P. 316.) 


l 
| 
| ' 
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“There is, therefore, in the theory of evolution in the hands 
of its most recent interpreters, nothing to forbid us to expect 
in human history, or to find in Jesus Christ, an unique spiritual 
genius, who in His own person sums up for us the meaning of 
history both cosmic and human, who by the unexampled rich- 
ness of His personality is fitted to become the head of a new 
spiritual system. This, historically speaking, is what is claimed 
for Christ.” (P. 316 f.) 


As significant as this statement is for theology, the author 
does not dare to let it stand alone, for he realizes that in this 
age the theologian is sure to be suspicious of its Christological 
slant. So this explanation is given: 


“Tt may be objected that this argument, while it does allow 
cosmic significance to man and specifically to the supreme man, 
does not give the significance required to prove the Incarnation 
—only the appearance of an unique man. This is admitted at 
once. All that is claimed for the argument is that it does away 
with the forms of the objection drawn from the insignificance 
of man in that it shows that valuable things, including the 
premises of the objection itself, are taken away also. The 
positive argument for the incarnation must move along another 
line.” (P. 314 f.) 


This explanation will be understood by the careful theo- — 


logian, for the biological argument can go no further. The 
danger of a misunderstanding at this point the reviewer knows 
from experience, for, in his recent book on Acute and Chronic 
Unbelief, he arrived by an independent study of the problem 
in the field of psychology at the same scientific recognition of 
the uniqueness and supremacy of Jesus Christ, and His cosmic 
position, which is the basis of the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
But because he did not carry his study over into the positive 
Christological phases of the problem, many earnest nares 
and Christian workers criticized this conclusion as playing into ~ 
the hands of the enemy. In alluding to this experience of the re- 
viewer, Professor Sweet comments: 

“It is to be noted that neither of us is constructing or at- 


tempting to construct a Christology. We are both concerned 
simply with the compatibility of a high doctrine of Christ with © 


} 


; 


REGIE ye 
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the modern view of things—one in the realm of psychology, the 
other in that of biology. The result, in both cases, is the dis- 
covery that the cosmos and man need and find a place for the 
Christ of the historic Incarnation.” (P. 315, note.) 


If the author can be saved misunderstanding at this point 
the influence of his book will be greatly increased. Enough has 
been written to convince the reader that the reviewer regards 
this work as one of the most helpful which has appeared. It 
will do much to clear up misunderstanding and confusion in the 
minds of those who find the problem of religion and evolution 


one of great perplexity. ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF 


Tue Mystery-REtLicions anp CHRIsTIanity © 


Dr. Angus took his Ph. D. at Princeton in 1906 with a disser- 
tation on the “sources” of Augustine in the first ten books of 
De Civitate Dei; later he published Environment of Early 
Christianity, 1915; also he wrote the article on Greek Religion 
in one of the Hastings cyclopedias. The Bibliography appended 
to the present work is appalling—365 books and dissertations 
of modern scholars, of every shade and position whatsoever, 
from Pfleiderer to Uhlhorn. Doellinger’s monumental work of 
-1857 is distinguished by not being mentioned. Naegelsbach’s 
Nachhomerische Theologie is still a book of great merit. Like- 
wise the conspectus of Ancient Sources is vastly comprehensive, 
occupying pages 332-350, inclusive of the following patristic 
writers: Arnobius, Augustine, Carmen (Contra Paganos), 
Clement of Alexandria (whose Oxford edition alone, Dindorf, 
comprises 1200 pages), Cyrillus, Epiphanius, Eusebius, Hip- 
polytus, Irenaeus, Firmicus Maternus, Lactantius, Origen 
(Contra Celswm), Prudentius, Tatian, Tertullian, Theophilus. 
| One misses the ecclesiastic historians, Socrates and Sozomenos. 
It is a cyclopedic volume, characteristic of the neo-Alexan- 
She Mystery-Religions and Christianity: A Study in the Religious 
Background of Early Christianity. By S. Angus, Ph. D., D. Lit., D. D., 


Professor of New Testament and Historical Theology, St. Andrew’s College, 
‘Sydney. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1925. Pp. xvi + 357. 


; 
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drine period in which we are living. I was astounded to find 
mentioned that rubbishy compilation by the Italian journalist, 
Ferrero, The Ruin of Ancient Civilization and the Triumph of 
Christianity, 1921. 

I will here say at once what is the gist of my deeper con- 
victions on source study. If everything were lost but two or 
three works, viz., Macrobius, Servius, and the extant writings 
of the Emperor Julian, the student of religion and of passing 
paganism would be well off. How far Dr. Angus has pene- 
trated, mastered, and digested his bibliography I do not know. 
Neander gave him nothing. 

But to speak concisely, the antiquarian, archeological, and 
textual data of the Isis, Mithras-Sol Invictus, Great-Mvcther 
plus Attis, and Orphic-Dionysos-Zagreus “religions” are fully 
accessible, ¢. g., in that sober and thoroughly reliable volume of 
Wissowa’s, Religion und Kultus der Roemer, or in the perti- 
nent and exhaustive monographs in Roscher’s Lexikon, by 
Cumont, Drexler, O. Gruppe, and others. The main and really _ 
sole question is, or seems to me to be, this: What spiritual ele- 
ments, what soul-winning, soul-sustaining properties may or 
must be fairly conceded to this mass of myth (sometimes nasty, ~ 
crude or repulsive) with “sacramental” practices, sometimes — 
deliberately devised in imitation of certain forms of Christian 
worship? Any? I must here say, ab limine, that Christianity, © 
in its claim of authority, its origin, and its enduring essence, — 
owes nothing to paganism; it was indeed as Paulsen admitted — 
(System der Ethik), not any evolution at all, but the greatest 
revolution in the history of mankind ever known. 

I will say it at once: It is not difficult to interpret a lot of 
vague “spirituality” into these Mysteries; and it is just as 
easy, by taking the fundamental and genetic elements of these 
nature-myths, to interpret all this “spirituality” out of the © 
same. To me it is a matter of supreme indifference. I think — 
of 2 Peter 1:16, the “cunningly devised fables” which were in- _ 4 
cessantly superadded to the myths of the Olympian gods; Hero- ‘ 
dotus IT, oo 
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After assigning priority, nay originality, to the nature 
forces of Egyptian “religion,” Herodotus continues: “It was 
these [Homer and Hesiod] who created the pedigree of the gods 
for the Greeks and gave to the gods their names and allotted 
both honors and functions.” No coming of the ‘‘Hellenistic” 
age, no “penetration of the Occident by the Orient” (of which 
we have sweeping and incessant affirmation by Cumont—Angus 
in the present work), nothing in fact, could shake or question 
the ever-rising“and all-comprehensive authority of Homer. In 
Seneca’s time Stoics, Epicureans, Academics sought (and 
found) authority for the several tenets and theses in Homer 
(Epist. Mor. 88, 5), whereas Porphyry still interpreted his own 
loftiest philosophy into him in his own day (cf. the remnants 
preserved in the Homeric scholia, with which remnants dealt the 
doctoral dissertation of B. L. Gildersleeve, Goettingen, 1853). 
Quite similarly too the Roman Old Believers made a bible, or 
book of revelation, out of Virgil; of this see abundant evidence 
in the commentary of Servius, himself an honored member of 
those conventicles in which Praetextatus and Symmachus were 
spiritual and eruditional leaders—the era of Theodosius. (Cf. 
E. G. Sihler: From Augustus to Augustine, c. ix, 1923.) 

But to be fair and just to Dr. Augus, I have determined 


- to let him speak as much as possible directly. And first let us 


listen to some of his sweeping generalizations, always so impres- 
sive to the novice or the uninformed. 
No genuine effort for a “revival” of religion (what 


_ “religion’”?) can be assigned to the Augustan age. The Jews 


(non credo) in the diaspora “were exposed to all the syncre- 
tistic influences of the Hellenistic world” (p. 24.) “The Sep- 
tuagint in the lingua franca made pagans familiar [sic] with 


a holy book superior,” etc. (p. 25). ‘“Mithradates, the pro- 
tagonist of Orientalism against Western encroachments” (31). 


“The religion of Rome had never in it that vital principle of 
evolution,” etc. (31). ‘Political confusion and the increasing 
restlessness of the masses hastened the collapse of the Roman 


_ religion” (36). ‘The sense of sin, emerging during the Han- 
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nibalian struggle, grew more acute” (37). ‘Greek intellect 
and Oriental Revelation, the lay and sacerdotal, met, and as a 
result the world became convinced of the need of a Revelation” 
(55). “The individualism inaugurated in the Mediterranean 
world by Alexander” (65). The Hippolytus of Euripides 
(play) is an “Orphic” (86). ‘The world wide religious revival 
commencing in the first century of our era” (86). “The 
Diaspora which produced Paul and Philo” (193). “The syna- 
gogues were fruitful seedplots of syncretism.” ‘The God- 
fearers [he means the ceBdpyevr] conveyed to the synagogue the 
best ideals of Paganism” (193). “This religious individualism 
brought as its corollary universalism, and in this respect pre- 
pared the way for world-religions” (206). Dr. Angus often 
reminds me of the silkworm which builds its cocoon of threads 
spun out of itself. Similar proven and unproven aphoristic 
judgments abound, e. g., pages 82, 83, 95, 102, 103, 105; his — 
dislike of Athanasius is unconcealed (107). 

Paul’s experience before Damascus will suffice to fix the 

position of Dr. Angus and his book: “The ancient mind, 
pagan and Christian, was predisposed to such visions. 
As examples may be cited the Christophany to Paul on the word 
to Damascus, the Apocalypse, the Apocalypse of Peter, or the 
dream of the Pamphylian Er.” One of his fellow-workers is the 
Italian, Professor Machioro, who, from his evolutionistic 
adyton tells us ordinary classicists, ““The Greek people perhaps 
never quite overcame the limitations of the ‘mentalita pre-logica’ 
[p. 46]: only after Plato they attained a rational mentality.” 
The absurdity of making the Stoics the creators of conscience 
(I am not talking of theoretical studies) is self-evident. Read 
any of the penitential psalms of David. Angus does not believe 
that John wrote John’s Gospel, or that Paul wrote to Timothy 
or Titus. 

His endowing of Posidonius of Apamea with a certain uni- 
versal and spiritual leadership, though sponsored by Norden, 
Cumont, Wendland, cannot be proven at all. 

His use of Biblical or Christian phrase in making more — 
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spicy his story of expiring paganism is a question of good 
taste, or any sort of taste. Thus we have: “Greek Highchurch- 
ism” (p. 81). “Rome had now gained the whole world and lost 
her own soul” (36). ‘To unite Church and State” (37). 
“Partaken of the sacraments of the mysteries” (39). For 
matins or vespers at the shrine of Isis (43, 125). The writer 
of the Fourth Gospel “anticipates” Goethe’s Faust (p. 49). 
“Deepening sense of sin” (51). “Sacramental means of grace” 
(73, 78, 85,117, 121). “Isiac church” (123). “Passion and 
Resurrection of Osiris” (124). 

I will give as the last of these examples one of the grossest 
abuses by Dr. Angus of Christian Scriptures: ‘We have abun- 
dant evidence that in the cult-meals of the Graeco-Roman age 
the deity was viewed sometimes as guest and sometimes as host, 
or indefinitely as both guest and host, as in the religious con- 
ception, ‘I will come in and sup with him and he with me” 

(italics mine. See Rev. 3:20). 

Of Dr. Angus’ rather sophomoric efforts to endow Virgil . 
with lofty spiritual aspirations, as in the case of the Nekyia of 
Aeneid VI, or the “Messianic” Ecologue IV to Pollio, I have no 
space to refer to. Summing up, I am inclined to call Cumont 
the hierophant, and Angus his Daduchos. The delicate and 

_searching scholarship of Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, after one’s 
reading of Angus’ book, ranks higher than ever. I have twice 
in my life excerpted Pausanias with great care, and I find there 
a veritable petrification of local cults throughout central Greece, 
quite unaffected whether by philosophy or by orientalism. I 
quote from Pausanias 7:22, 4, speaking of Pharai in Achaia 
(south of Patrai): “And there are standing very close to the 
statue of the god [Hermes] four-cornered stones, about thirty 
in number; these the Pharians worship, dubbing each stone with 
the name of some god. And still farther back in time white 

stones in the estimation of all the Greeks had the honors of gods 

_ instead of cult figures [agalmata].” And, as Isis above, so “they” 

- frankly sought consolation in the very symbolism or symbol of 

_ physiological propagation in which man differs not from the 
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lower beasts. Diodorus iv:6 says: ‘But some say that the 
generative members, being the cause of production of human 
kind and of men’s enduring for all time, obtained immortal 
honor. . . . And in the mysteries not only of Dionysos, but 
pretty nearly in all of them, this god obtains a certaim honor, 
being introduced with laughter and sport in the sacrifices.” The 
washing and bathing of idols was a noteworthy ceremony. 

“The people themselves were not touched by the sterner and 
nobler movements of Greek philosophy, particularly as it found 
expression in the soul-theories of Pythagoras and Plato, or as 
the moralizing analysis of Stoic allegory dissolved the figures of 
Olympus into cosmic-elements. A small elite followed Plutarch. 
One of the last deities in penumbra of Hellenic worship or re- 
ligion was Hadrian’s favorite concubine, Antinoos, This boy, a 
native of Bithynia, perished in the Nile, in 130 a.p. His im- 
perial master founded in his honor the town of Antinoupolis: 
had idols bearing his portrait set up throughout the Roman 
Empire, and even called a star by his name: Zeus himself could 
not have done more for Ganymede.” (Testumoniwm Animae, 
p. 301.) 

Nore: As to the deliberate imitation by the Mithras wor- 
shipers of our Lord’s Last Supper, see Justin Martyr: First 


Apology, c. 66. E. G. SInLer. 


A History or THE PHaraons ® 


There is an undeniable and distinctive fascination about the his- 
tory of Egypt. It is not merely that history, poetry, art, and 
religion have combined to throw a glamour over that narrow 
ribbon of fertility along the Nile. All this has undoubtedly 
been done, but in addition there is a charm about the study of 
the history itself which is, as I have intimated, distinctive and 
alluring, and which I shall try to put into words, although, per- ES 
haps, it is rather too elusive to be caught in a verbal net. Bs 
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There is an element of adventure init. It gives one the sen- 


* A History of the Pharaohs. Vol. I. The First Eleven Dynasties. By 
Arthur Weigall, Late Inspector-general of antiquities, Egyptian Government, 
and member of the catalogue staff of the Cairo Museum. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 1925. Pp. xvi + 328. Illustrated, 
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sation of casting off one’s moorings and setting sail on un- 
charted seas. Other histories are more or less familiar, One 
knows in advance, making due allowance for fresh points of 
view and novel arrangements of material, about how the narra- 
tive will read. But the history of Egypt is like a trip up the 
Nile itself, different from anything else in the world. One never 
knows beforehand what will appear around the next bend or 
what is hidden beneath the mounds of sand or stone which shut 
in the vista east and west. The history is in like manner full 
of surprises, and one opens a new book on Egypt with eagerness, 
wondering what crabbed hieroglyph has just yielded up its 
cryptic message or what desolate sandheap has lately sur- 
rendered its splendid secret. 

This book of Mr. Weigall’s is distinctive in several import- 
ant particulars. In the first place it is not a history of Egypt 
as such, but of the Pharaohs. Hence it is basically biographi- 
cal, and the attempt is made to portray the personality and 
depict the life and work of each successive king. It is the way 
this is done which particularly fascinates the alert and inter- 
ested reader—just anyone who loves to follow good reasoning 
and has an enlightened interest in his fellow man. The bio- 
graphical details, which in other forms of history are found in 
written documents, here must be deduced from picture-words, a 
hint here and a suggestion there. And it is also fascinating to 
note how character stands out—how the record shows the man. 
And how human these ancient Pharaohs were. I am going to 
take just two instances in illustration of this point. 

Mene was the first king of the first dynasty, and is dated 
3407-3346 s.c. (I shall come back to these dates again in 
another connection.) This great king, according to the tra- 

dition, which there seems to be no reason to doubt, was an enthu- 
‘siastic hunter and died from wounds received from a hippo- 
_potamus which he was pursuing. Before this final catastrophe, 
| however, the royal hunter had at least once nearly lost his life. 
“He was once set upon by his own dogs, and was forced to 

plunge into the Lake Moeris.” It would be easy to say that 


| 
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this sort of thing is of no particular importance, but it is 
human, and it is the discovery of the essentially human under all 
disguises which makes history really valuable. 

The other instance of the same sort of thing, of which there 
is an amazing amount in this history, is the letter of Piop 
Neferkere (2549-2460 3.c.) who inherited the throne when he 
was but six years old (p. 239 f.). This letter was written to 
Herkhuf, the famous caravan master who was on an expedition 
to the land of Yam, somewhere in Nubia, when the boy king suc- 
ceeded to the throne. This intrepid explorer brought back with 
him a dancing pigmy from the Sudan. As soon as the king 
heard of this strange little human being he wrote a most royal 
and also most boyish letter to Herkhuf, ordering the pigmy to — 
be brought to him. Mr. Weigall says, ‘“The royal letter is one — 
of the most human documents remaining to us from the ancient 
world.” Another human element in the story is that Herkkuf 
was so proud of this letter that he had it inscribed on his tomb 
for all posterity to see. The little king says among other 
things: “My majesty wants to see this pigmy more than (all) 
the gifts from the mines of Sinai or from the land of Pount.” 
Bless the boy’s heart! I cannot emphasize too much the fact 
that, with respect to the human side of these Pharaohs and their — 
lives as men, this book is incomparably rich. 

There is another distinctive feature about this work. Mr. 
Weigall introduces us into the workshop of the Egyptologist 
and shows us how the work is done. He justifies this in the fol- 
lowing statement taken from the Preface: 

“Most Egyptologists seem to take the view that the mechan- 


ism of their study is, in a manner of speaking, the secret of 
their calling, and is beyond the range of interest of the general 


reader, who, it is thought, desires only to look at the final pic- _ 


ture, right or wrong; and hence, of the two best known histories 
of Egypt, the thoughtful study by Professor Breasted is very ~ 


definitely written for the layman, most of the arguments there- 


fore being omitted, the obscure periods passed over, and the 
controversial subjects avoided, while the painstaking work by 
Professor Petrie is entirely for the student, a useful compila- — 
tion of facts and figures being all that is aimed at.” 
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Mr. Weigall goes on to say: 


; “es : ; 
‘In my opinion, however, there is no cause for this extreme 
difference in the methods of presentation.” 


He then states his belief that intelligent readers will be glad 
to accompany the historian through his processes, instead of 
being presented with finished results only and concludes: 


“In a word, I regard neither the public as dolts nor Egypt- 
ologists as musicians; and in this book my object is to write a 
consecutive story which will be intelligible and readable to the 
layman who has no particular knowledge of Egyptology, and 
which, at the same time, will aid both him and the actual student 
in a closer study of the subject” (p. xii). 


The thoughtful reader will discover some of the most de- 
lightful pages of the work among those apparently devoted to 
the dry details of archeological research. 

One more characteristic of the book remains. This is its 
revolutionary reconstruction of the dates in Egyptian history. 
To put it concretely and in terms of perhaps the most interest- 
ing item involved, Mr. Weigall has added several thousand years 
to the record. Let him speak for himself. The matter con- 
cerned is the reign of Mene of whom we have already spoken: 


“But though, following Manetho, we must speak of Mene 
‘as the first king of the First Dynasty, the evidence which I 
have already tried to arrange and interpret shows that he was 
actually about the 50th recorded Hawk-king. Those readers, 
therefore, who have had some previous knowledge of Egyptian 
history, must rid their minds of the customary idea that the 
story begins with Mene and the ‘First’ Dynasty, and that the 
kings before him were ‘prehistoric’ or ‘predynastic,’—belonging 
to a vague epoch which is sometimes called ‘Dynasty 0.’ The 
reconstruction of the Palermo Stone annals, and the general 
study of the available material, has corrected that attitude; 
and it is not accurate even to apply the word ‘Archaic’ to these. 
times, for the term implies a primitive condition which the 
known facts do not justify. Mene was the ruler of a country 
_ which had been civilized for the best part of 2,000 years, and 
_ he stood against a background of recorded and manifest history 
which extended into an infinitely remote past.” (P. 105 f.) 


As 
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What an impressive vista, back even of what we have for- 
merly been accustomed to look upon as the remotest antiquity, 
these recovered annals give us. This volume of Mr. Weigall’s 
projected work, which includes the eleventh dynasty, goes down 
to 2112 8. c., and just touches upon the Hebrew origins in con- 
nection with the persons of Abraham and his wife who came into 
Egypt, or rather were “deported” from Egypt, according to 
our author “at the foundation of the Twelfth Dynasty.” (See 
p. 318.) 

In the next volume we shall get the whole story of Israel in 
Egypt and will not make, for the present at least, any remarks 
upon that aspect of the history. It is unnecessary to say more, 
except to re-affirm the reviewer’s sense of the very great interest 
and value of this new and distinctive treatment of the Egyptian 


records. 
Louis MatrHews SwEET. 


